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There is hope in the skies over many strick- 
en lands today. It rests upon America’s 
startling climb toward dominance in the 
world’s air power. 

What is speeding U. S. aircraft produc- 
tion to today’s tremendous pace? Many 
factors. Not least are the new techniques, 
new processes, new engineering shortcuts 
that now save time and man-hours. 

These new advancements represent in 
total a large package of extra warplane 


production. Here is one small sample, from 
the experience of the “Northrop group”. 


EFORE A WARPLANE reaches the final 
B assembly line, hundreds of small 
metal parts must be fastened together 
into larger sub-assemblies. Wingtips, 
engine “nacelles” and tail surfaces are 
typical sub-assemblies. 

Many of the small parts in these larger 
units are spot welded one to the other, 
and formerly this demanded tedious one- 


“they have come 


piece-at-a-time cleaning and preparation. 

Not so, any longer. Today by a new 
Northrop-developed technique the whole 
sub-assembly is fastened together by what 
are called “skintights”. The job of clean- 
ing and preparation is all done at once, 
in a single quick bath. 

Then, still held fast together, it all goes 
in one piece to spot welding machines 
— and comes out finished. 


oO 
ig 


What does this new technique accom- 
plish? It gets warplanes built faster, and 
it saves precious plant space for the 
building of more fighters and bombers. 
This new ‘Northrop advancement is being 






NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA « 





made available to all other U.S. plane 
builders. So are other developments by 
the Northrop group. In return, other 
plane manufacturers inform Northrop of 
their new processes—new ways of build. 
ing warplanes faster. 

And this business of trading techniques 
—of putting aircraft production on an 
“all-for-one-one-for-all” basis — is one 
reason U.S. warplanes are now striking 
in such numbers on so many far-flung 
battle fronts. It’s one reason oppressed 
people in many lands now look upward 
for deliverance — and today are able to 
say in joy, “THEY HAVE COME!” 





NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 

















Note the 
CARBINE... 


“a weapon of great merit” 


“Little has been said of the new army car- 
bine, but we believe it to be a weapon of 
great merit. It is a short rifle, 36 inches 
long, and 5 pounds in weight, half the 
weight of the ordinary rifle. All the men 
and the officers in the infantry who have 
been armed with the pistol will carry the 
carbine instead. That includes sergeants 
and all commissioned officers up through 
majors. It holds 15 cartridges in the maga- 
zine and is semiautomatic, like the Garand 
rifle. It fires a .30 caliber cartridge and is 
accurate up to any distance that soldiers 
usually fire at the enemy. We are begin- 
ning to get production in volume.” 


RoserT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting and 
adding machines are still available (under WPB regulations) 
for purchase by plants engaged in war work. 


Our maintenance service from coast to coast, which you have 
come to rely on, is being kept in complete and efficient 
operation. 


Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your Underwood, 
Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher machines —as well as a com- 
plete line of carbon paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in 
quality, for every make of office machine. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 


%* Enlist Your Dollars Buy More War Bonds To Shorten The Duration 








___ The March of the News 


Warning on U-Boat Menace . . . Tightening of Gas Sales... 
More Food Rations Ahead . . . Farm Machinery Quota Raised 


War outlook. Against the background 
of smashing Russian successes and immi- 
nent decisive fighting in North Africa, the 
latest news coming into the War Depart- 
ment from all battle fronts is “decidedly 
encouraging,’ reported Under Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson. He added 
that the darkest spot in the over-all pic- 
ture is the submarine menace. 


Civilian goods. Simplified, standardized 
“victory models” of all civilian goods must 
be hurried into production, WPB Chief 
Donald M. Nelson declared. Noting that 
the civilian economy cannot stand much 
more trimming, he revealed the possibility 
of a superagency being set up to protect 
civilian supplies; that studies are progress- 
ing on the problem of concentrating civil- 
ian industry in a few nucleus factories to 
release machinery and labor. 


War contracts. Appointment of Col. 
Robert Johnson, as new chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. was generally 
interpreted as the beginning of an inten- 
sive drive to channel more war business 
to small concerns. Col. Johnson was former- 
ly chairman of the board of Johnson & 
Johnson, makers of surgical goods. He re- 
places Louis E. Holland, who was asked to 
remain as deputy chairman. Indicating 
progress already made, the SWPC report- 
ed that more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
contracts had been let by the War Depart- 
ment in November and December to firms 
employing from 5 to 500 persons. 


Food. Rationing authority was broad- 
ened to include more foods. An order by 
Food Administrator Wickard gave the 
Office of Price Administration power to 
ration condensed and evaporated milk, 
jellies, jams, preserves, fruit butters, pick- 
les, relishes, processed fish and food prod- 
ucts containing meats. Officials empha- 
sized that OPA has been directed actually 
to ration only those foods previously an- 
nounced—meat, processed fruits and vege- 
tables, juices, soups and baby foods, in 
addition to sugar and coffee. Rationing of 
meats and the processed foods is sched- 
uled to start late in February. 

Production goals: Offering premium 
prices to farmers who increase their out- 
put, Department of Agriculture announced 
higher 1943 production goals for potatoes, 
dry beans and fresh truck crops. 

Production cutbacks: Manufacturers of 
ice cream and malted milk products were 
ordered to hold their output to 65 per 
cent of the rate maintained between Dec. 
1, 1941, and Nov. 30, 1942, 
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Rationing dates: Changes in sugar and 
coffee coupons are near. Coupon No. 10 in 
War Ration Book One, good for three 
pounds of sugar, expires Jan. 31; coupon 
No. 11 becomes valid for three pounds the 
next day. Coupon No. 28 in Book One, 
good for one pound of coffee, expires Feb. 7. 


Farm machinery. The 1943 quota of 
farm machinery was raised 30 per cent 
by the War Production Board. Action 
followed a report by the Special Senate 
(Truman) Investigating Committee which 
sharply criticized the original farm ma- 
chinery program. Also extended were 
credit facilities for farmers in 1943. A 
new loan program provides $225,000,000 
for short-time loans at 5 per cent interest, 
to be made through the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corp. 


Man power. Congress is renewing its 
investigation of the man-power situation. 
High officers of the Army and Navy are 
slated to testify this week on their man- 
power needs before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. Officials of Maritime 
Commission, Agriculture Department and 
War Manpower Commission also will be 
called during the investigation, announced 
last week as Congressmen called for a 
“ceiling” to be placed on the size of the 
armed forces to avoid stripping farms and 
industry of essential workers. 


Gasoline and oil. Government actions 
affecting gasoline and oil included: 

Gasoline: Stoppage of tank car ship- 
ments to the East Coast was accompanied 
by official assurance that a further cut in 
gasoline ration coupon values is not an- 
ticipated at this time. Use of old-type 
bulk coupons, issued to large-scale users 
of gasoline, such as truck owners, was 
cancelled, with provision for reissuing new- 
type coupons on a minimum-supply basis. 
Regulations for the 410,000 filling stations 
throughout the United States were issued, 
allowing operators the alternatives of 
keeping their stations open only 72 hours 
a week, but not more than 12 hours a day, 
or 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Exten- 
sion of any kind of credit “in connection 
with the sale of any petroleum product” by 
all gasoline filling stations was prohibited. 

Fuel Oil: Reporting a flood of requests 
for increased rations from the Middle 
West, OPA officials said emergency ra- 
tions could not be made available unless 
the distress period is prolonged, said sup- 
plies in the East would have to be cur- 
tailed if supplies in the Midwest were 
increased, 
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Who says “You Can’t Do Business With Hitler”? Douglas A-20 


Havoc and Boston attack bombers, Douglas Skymaster, Skytrain 


and Skytrooper transports are doing business with Hitler around 
the clock. It’s a grim business that will increase in volume until our 
final victory is won. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


World’s largest builder of cargo and transport airplanes. 


PATTERNS FOR DOING BUSINESS WITH THE AXIS 


> ae et 


C-54 “Skymaster " C-47 “Skytrain” A-20 “Boston” SBD “Dauntless * 
C-53 “Skytrooper™ A-20 “Havec ™ 


DOUGLAS 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 








ATLANTA . 


BOSTON. . 
BUFFALO . 
CHICAGO . 
CLEVELAND 


DENVER. . 
DETROIT. . 





EVER HEAR OF THE 


Sg “shadow shift’? Sounds like a 
football team... or a new dance step. 
Yet it can be vitally important to produc- 


tion and safety in your plant. 


For the ‘‘shadow shift’’ is the name which 
might be applied to the night shift in some 
war plants . . . plants in which the lighting 
makes ‘‘mike”’ and gage scales hard to read; 
makes it tough to be sure you're right on 
the scribe marks; makes scratches, pits and 
other defects more difficult to detect. All 
these add up to loss of time and materials, 


accidents and eyestrain. 






How would you like to do this 8 hours a day? 
Are any of your workers under such handicaps? 


Perhaps you think that your plant doesn’t 
have a ‘shadow shift’. You may be right. 
But if you’re in war work, you'll want to 
be sure. Phone us today. We want to help 
you make the most effective use of your 
present lighting for better production 
and safer operation. Frequently a trained 
lighting man can offer simple, practical 
suggestions that will increase usable light 


by as much as 50%. 


Call your nearest G-E lamp office today 
and we'll place a trained wartime lighting 


consultant at your service. 








ee Red Rock Bldg. 
. HAncock 1680 . United Shoe Machinery Bldg. 
a ee Genesee Bldg. 
, MO ck ks 842 S. Canal St. 
66 ew a deme Williamson Bldg. 
Rs ss SO tees General Electric Bldg. 
ee Merchandise Mart 
ee Book Tower 
ST. t0UNS . . 2 2 CHestnut 8920 


For Wartime Lighting Help . . . Here’s where to ‘‘Call G-E Lamp” 
See your phone book for G-E Lamp offices in other principal cities 


KANSAS CITY . 
LOS ANGELES . 
MINNEAPOLIS . 


. Victor 7671 


. GRanville 7286. 


NEW YORK . . Wickersham 2-6300 . . 570 Lexington Ave. 
OAKLAND. . . . Higate7340...... 1614 Campbell St. 
PHILADELPHIA . . Kingsley 3336 ....... Mitten Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH . . . FAirfax 7911. 601 E. General Robinson St. 
PORTLAND . BEacon 2101. . . Oregon Transfer Bldg. 


<a ee 710 N. 12th Blvd. 


Or call your local electric service company or G-E Lamp supplier for helpful advice. 











G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (Q ELECTRIC 





2100 Wyandotte St. 
. Michigan 8851 ....... Edison Bldg. 
. Northwestern Terminal 
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New sGvalan 


You have a big stake in decisions now being taken, in decisions and actions 
that are to come from councils that are to determine 1943 war strategy. 

Many decisions are of a kind that only Roosevelt can make for U.S., Church- 
ill for England. Others concern Stalin for Russia, Chiang Kai-shek for China. 
They are the crucial decisions that will govern in a decisive year of the war. 

And: On those decisions depend the size of 1943 losses, how many men will be 
drafted, whether there will be rubber for tires, gas for cars, whether there will 
be a tight squeeze in food supplies at home, what is ahead for industry. 

You'll soon be hearing much of the problems we outline for you, of deci- 
sions affecting those problems. They govern what's ahead for this war year. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














Basic problem is that of the submarine. As matters now Stand..eece 

A mass invasion of Europe from England appears improbable in 1943. Losses 
of ships are too great to permit large-scale offensives on two fronts. 

Attack on Europe during spring and summer, 1943, is to center in the air. 
Movement overseas of a great U.S. assault army is hampered by ship sinkings. 

And: As ships go down, the Atlantic is paved with food that must be re- 
placed, with weapons that must be replaced, ships that must be replaced. There's 
. an added strain on U.S. food supplies, material Supplies. There's less left for 
civilians. There's more rationing, more living standard cuts, more trouble. 

As for new decisions: A unified U.S.-British naval direction in the Atlantic 
is not improbable. There's to be some attention to new methods, new devices in 
combating submarines. Escort ship output will be stressed. 














- Escort ships and aviation gasoline vs. synthetic rubber..... 

That's the next big issue. It is an issue the White House will settle. 

And: In that settlement, rubber will be cut back somewhat, escort ships and 
aviation gas will be pushed ahead in the field of priorities. 

There isn't much choice. Rubber of butadiene made from oil and not from al- 
cohol competes for metals and equipment and machinery with both escort ships and 
aviation gasoline. The war cannot be won without gasoline for bombers, without 
corvettes and destroyers to keep open shipping lanes against submarines. 

So: You're going to have to watch your tires more closely than ever. That 
goes for truck as well as auto tires. With continued war, there will be next to 
no synthetic rubber for civilians in 1943 or 1944. 








Then there's the matter of a second front. On that vital point..... 
Africa will be the big U.S. second front; will be the center of American 
a effort. Air power will be the big weapon; will have its chance to prove out. 

Blows will be struck, bridgeheads probably will be established in other 
parts of Europe, maybe in France, maybe Holland, maybe Norway. But: Those will 
be British moves primarily. Africa is to be the big American show. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


In Africa: U.S. generals are likely to remain in command. U.S. equipment 
and man power will face first big test against Germans. There will be severe 
losses, heavy fighting. Yet: It will be less costly than invasion of France. 

You can get more details of this situation on page ll. 


This leads to U.S. relations with her allies. On that score..... 

There is the political mix-up in North Africa. U.S. official view is that 
it can't take time to straighten out local political problems in the midst of 
war; that local leaders, recognized when fighting is on, may not last when peace 
comes. At that time, people can pick their own leaders. British do not agree. 
So: There may be an Allied council set up to settle questions of this kind. 

There is question of a voice for Russia and China in U.S.-British Councils. 
Russia is going far to win the war against Germany. Russia and/or China offers 
the base for later decisive attack on Japan. Yet: Neither has been in on the 
U.S.-British war planning. That now may be changed. 

There's the matter of Lend-Lease material and its division. Lend-Lease is 
beginning to reach impressive size; is to be a major war factor from now on. 
And: Decision is to give Russia preference on supplies, to get her as big a 
volume .of weapons as possible for use against Germans in 1943. That can pay 
out in terms of U.S. lives saved, in terms of U.S. troops relieved of fighting. 

















That leaves the issue of the Atlantic vs. Pacific as a primary war theater, 

Decisions on that point appear to be these..... 

Germany is enemy No. 1, the enemy most to be feared. 

Shipping losses make impossible two large-scale offensives at once. 

Japan lacks machine tools to exploit quickly the riches she has conquered. 

Once Germany is defeated, air and naval bases may be available in Russia 
for use against Japan. Russia might then be interested in dealing with Japan. 

So: The major 1943 offensive will aim at Germany, not at Japan. 




















All of this adds up to the issue of civilian vs. military priority. 

That issue is raised in these fields..... 

Army size: Army-Navy-Marines, in men and officers, want 11,000,000 men by 
end of 1943. That means: 11 out of 15 physically fit men, 18 to 38, would be 
in uniform, would be drawn from farms and factories and offices. 

Man power: A man-power drain of this size would leave relatively few men 
for industry, would probably force Congress to provide for a labor draft to fill 
industry jobs. That accounts for resistance to Army plans. They may be cut. 

Raw materials: Military is to get all but 1,700,000 tons of 1943 steel; 
is to leave civilians next to nothing. Again: There isn't much alternative. 

Food: Military demand keeps growing. Civilians will get what is left. 

Out of this situation is growing a demand for more civilian voice in war 
planning, for a strong new over-all agency to speak for civilian interests in 
the top war councils. Military demand now is dominant, with nobody able to 
speak up on disputed points. Something along this line is in the wind. 








It soon will be apparent that big things are stirring; that war issues of 
the greatest importance are being decided. 

There is the basis of a U.S.-British-Russian-Chinese alliance that will 
function in war; that then will become the nucleus of a postwar organization. 

Right now: Thinking isn't so much in terms of a revived League of Nations. 
It is more in the form of a postwar world guided by the nations winning the war. 








See also pages 14, 16, 18. 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SERVES THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifications, 
2. By designing parts for all types of planes. 
3. By re-engineering parts for mass production. 
4. By extending our research facilities to aid the 
solution of any design or construction problem. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT sell used construction 
machinery for export without specific 
authorization from the Government. War 
Production Board has placed this restric- 
tion on the export of used construction 
equipment. 


7 * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer of 
pails, buckets and wash tubs, release any 
of your stocks to dealers who sell for civil- 
ian consumption. 
items have been frozen by WPB. 


Inventories of these 


7 * * 


YOU CANNOT use cans for packing 
bacon, beef, veal, mutton or pork for civil- 
ian consumption. Metal for such purposes 
has been denied by WPB order. 


* 7 o 


YOU CAN, in some instances, disregard 
Wage-Hour Act provisions in regard to 
employes of a wholesale establishment. 
The U. S. Supreme Court holds that the 
Act does not cover employes who work 
principally on filling orders from the ware- 
house. However, the Act is held to apply 
to workers whose activities relate largely 
to shipments on special orders that stop 
at warehouses only for checking. 


- . * 


YOU CANNOT buy an electric motor 
or generator unless you have an AA-5 
or higher priority rating. Sale of motors 
is restricted to such high priority holders 


by WPB. 
— * * 


YOU CAN sometimes deduct a loss, for 
tax purposes, on the sale of bonds which 
later are repurchased for a trust fund in 
which you are the beneficiary. A federal 
circuit court upheld the deduction in a 





News - lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which. for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News. 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











case where a husband sold bonds for his 
wife, and repurchased a like number of 
the same issue the next day for a trust in 
which the wife was life beneficiary. 


+ * aa 


YOU CANNOT continue to obtain as 
much ice cream, ice cream mix or malted 
milk products as formerly. Department of 
Agriculture has ordered manufacturers to 
cut output to 65 per cent of the rate of 
output in the vear ended Nov. 30, 1942. 


* o 7. 


YOU CANNOT get your local ration- 
ing board to restore the value of your B 
and C gasoline coupons. Office of Price 
Administration rules that only OPA dis- 
trict, State or regional offices have author- 
ity to restore the original value of the 
coupons. 


. * * 


YOU CAN, as a defense contractor, 
supply secret information to representa- 
tives of the United Nations without fear 
of prosecution under the Espionage Act. 
The Attorney General rules that the pro- 
hibition against furnishing information 
“to the advantage of a foreign nation” 
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must be viewed in the light of presey; 
circumstances. 


7 * . 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowe; 
to give a voluntary wage increase to you 
employes when a collective bargaining 
election is scheduled to take place in yoy 
plant. War Labor Board disapproves such 
an increase in one case on the ground 
that it constitutes an unfair labor practice 





* * 7 


YOU CAN refrain from reporting exee. 
utor’s fees from an estate to which you 
are entitled under the will if they exceed 
the statutory comissions allowed unde 
State law. Such fees, a federal circuit 
court holds, are legacies, not subject to 
federal income tax. 


* * . 


YOU CANNOT receive reimbursement 
for the transportation tax you pay as a 
lump sum defense contractor on supplies 
shipped to enable you to complete your 
contract. The Comptroller General so rules 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain rubber boots and 
rubber work shoes for your employes if 
they are doing war work, public health or 
safety work. OPA has made such em- 
ployers eligible for rationing certificates. 
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PROPHECY OF THE FUTURE... - 





THOUSANDS of small plants with war-learned 
efficiency will create new competition with new and 
better products ... New designs, materials and 
methods of fabrication will produce better homes, 
appliances, implements and machines. 


For this is the new world of the future, and our 
prophecy concerning it is based upon facts — such 
facts, for instance, as these: 


* Before the war there was one magnesium and 
one aluminum producer in the United States. After 
the war there will be as many as ten magnesium 
producers and four aluminum producers ... the 
“Light Metal Age” is being born of war. 

* Before the war, 200,000 rivets went into a trans- 
port plane. Today, rivetless bombers, welded 
throughout, have made possible a 30% increase in 
plane production and up to 15% decreases in weight 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 


. . . New skills and techniques are being developed 
by war. 

® Before the war, prices were stabilized by re- 
stricting production, and buying power was down. 
Today, the increased earnings, enforced savings and 
restricted buying of our full-production war economy 
are creating the greatest reserve of buying power 
and consumer demand this nation has ever seen 
... A new market is being made by war. 

If prosperity is to be yours after this war, the time 
to start your production planning is now ... andin 
that there is one way we can help you: 

Send us your internal grinding problems, and take 
advantage of the work which our engineers can do 
now to help you formulate production plans and tool 
up for the great peacetime future of America. 











This is the way to win a battle 


in the desert 


Libya and North Africa made it clearer 
than ever: THIs Is A WAR OF SUPPLY. 

In 1918, an American soldier could be 
equipped and maintained on 5 tons of 
supplies each year. 

But today, for every soldier sent 
abroad, 1014 tons of shipping space must 
be provided for equipment alone. And it 
takes an additional 18 tons of shipping to 
supply a single soldier for a year! 


Supply is a matter of ships. 


And ships need electricity. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring 
John Charles Thomas — NBC Network, 
Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 


Vast quantities of electric power, for a 
thousand vital tasks that must be done 
to take a convoy safely across the seas... 

Electricity to steer the vessels and 
operate the radios and signal lights. 

Electricity to detect the approach of 
enemy subs and planes, to sound the 
alarm, to organize the defense. 

Electricity to power great cargo 
winches, and delicate navigating instru- 
ments. 


Electricity to make magnetic mines 


Westinghouse 





harmless, to provide invisible “black 


light”’ for reading charts at night. Elec. 
tricity to keep food fresh, to cook it, to 
ventilate the ships, to provide comfort 
for the crews. 


Electricity in every freighter, every tank- 
er, every Navy escort vessel—to help win 
the war of supply! 


We of Westinghouse take tremendous 
pride in building so much of the elec- 
trical equipment, so many of the great 
turbines and gears and electric drives, 
for the ships of America’s Navy and 
Merchant Marine. 

Into every piece of that equipment 
go all our “know-how,” all our skill, all 
our determination to do our share in this 
war—and if possible, a little more. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 













PLANTS IN 25 CITIES— OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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The National Week xs « 
OUR AFRICAN HEADACHES: 


WHY CAMPAIGN IS LAGGING 


Military, Political and Economic Problems That Allies Must Solve 


Differences among French, 
dissatisfaction of natives 
complicating Army’s task 


Invasion of Africa, which started as an 
American triumph, is turning, at least tem- 
porarily, into a series of American head- 
aches. There are military headaches, polit- 
ical headaches and economic headaches, all 
concentrated in one rather forlorn part of 
the world. 

These headaches are being accepted as 
a preview of what lies ahead in Europe. 
The remedy for them is being sought by 
statesmen and strategists and economists 
of the United States and Britain. That 
remedy is expected to be made known in 
joint action by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. But 
its effectiveness may depend upon a sim- 
ple, decisive military victory, if and when 
that victory comes. 

Right now, for the American, 
the picture in North Africa is one of con- 
fusion. But the main problems are known, 
as can be seen from what follows: 

Military headaches. The headaches of 
the generals started soon after the brilliant 
success of the landing. The first rush went 
much faster than expected. Then the whole 
operation slowed down. The to beat 
the Germans into Bizerte and Tunis, the 
two big ports that dominate the narrow 
neck of the Mediterranean, 
bare 48 hours. 


average 


race 


was lost by a 
From then on, the head- 
aches grew in number and importance. 

Reinforcements. Hitler crack 
troops by air, using giant six-engine trans- 
port planes. Those troops took up strong 
positions in hills. Now supply ships from 
Italy keep fighting their way through Al- 
lied sea and air attack. 

Mud. The main cause of the military 
delay in North Africa is mud. This is the 
rainy season, and the rains of 1943 are 
breaking records. Tanks and antitank guns 
beg down in the muck and heavy artillery 
cannot be moved. The country may not be 


rushed 


Pilry enough to permit the launching of a 


general offensive until mid- February or 
early March. Mud complicates the one job 
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MINISTER MURPHY GENERAL EISENHOWER 
. politicians got in the way of soldiers 


which outranks in importance all other 
North African war jobs, that of transport. 

Transport. This job of moving men and 
supplies may tell the of defeat or 
victory. The mud transformed the 
roads into quagmires. That in turn has 
thrown an added burden on the one rail- 
road that winds for 1,000 miles from Casa 
blanca up to the Allied front in Tunisia. 
That one railroad has three gauges, neces- 
sitating three changes of freight along the 
route. Its freight capacity is about 1,000 
tons a day, or about one-tenth of a ship- 


load. 


story 
has 


So the overland supply problem is 
critical. But the sea phase of the transport 
problem is still more critical. 

Submarines. submarines in 
fleets and squadrons are attacking Allied 
supply lines. Tankers from the American 
East Coast, laden with fuel ol and gaso- 
line, are being sunk at an a'arming rate 
The American and British navies do not 
yet have the answer to the submarines. To 
date, a big edge goes to the Germans in 
the struggle along the sea lanes. In this 
struggle, the fate of the whole North Auri- 


German 


But there still is 
one more side to this war of movement, 
that of airfields. 
Airfields. All the 
Tunis and Bizerte are 
mans. Smaller 


can venture is at stake. 


best airfields around 
held by the Ger- 
fiells in the hands of the 
Allies have been transformed into seas of 
mud, short and full 
of chuckholes. Such fields must be drained 
and improved before they can be used. 

This means that right now the Allied air 
bases are far to the rear. It also means that 
American and British air power cannot be 
used to the best advantage against German 
ships and troops and submarines. This 
aerial advantage of the Germans is a 
crowning headache of the North African 
situation. 

That is the military phase. And this 
phase is complicated now by the prospect 
that the Germans at Bizerte and Tunis 
soon may be joined by Field Marshal Er- 
win Rommel’s army ag from the east. 
This means that Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s army, pressing from the west, 
and Lieut. Gen. Sir Bernard L. 


or their runways are 


Montgom- 
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ery’s army, pursuing Rommel from the 
east, will find themselves facing a formid- 
able force of at least 160,000 men. The mili- 
tary phase is heading for a showdown in 
hard fighting. But other kinds of head- 
aches complicate the military job. 

Political headaches. The Americans in 
North Africa are contending with political 
cross currents which are strange to them. 
The French were found close to civil war 
when the Allies landed early last Novem- 
ber. The Arabs were, and still are, rest- 
less. German spies are plentiful. Military 
delay has given intrigue a chance to fan 
smouldering disputes into flame. Here are 
some of the political headaches which right 
now are worse than the military ones in 
North Africa: 

Personalities. The situation stems from 
the chance capture at the very outset of 
Vice Admiral Francois Darlan, Vichy lead- 
er. His orders the armed 
forces over to the Allies, thus giving them 
their great and unexpected military ad- 
vantage at the start. But that capture also 
set off a train of political and personality 


swung French 


problems. 
First, the Allies named Admiral Darlan 
High Commissioner for North Africa. 


Then, when Admiral Darlan was assassin- 
ated, Gen. Henri Giraud was installed in 
his place. Now General Giraud has called 
Marcel B. Peyrouton, once of the Vichy 
Cabinet, to be Governor General of Al- 
geria. 

General Eisenhower has relied on Robert 
D. Murphy, American Minister to North 
Africa, for political guidance in these mat- 
ters. But Mr. Murphy, as former Counsel- 
the American Embassy in France, 
has been close to officials of the Vichy 
Government. And it is the leading roles 
given in North Africa to Vichy men, as 
represented first by Darlan and now by 
Peyrouton, that has caused a storm. Loud- 
followers of Gen. Charles 
Fighting French leader, who 
have all Vichy’s efforts to lead 
France into the Hitler camp. 

The issues. Suddenly, in the midst of 
fighting in a strange land, Americans find 
themselves confronted by the issues that 
rend Europe. General Eisenhower, a sol- 
dier, not a politician, bumped into ques- 
tions like these: 

To deal or not to deal with the Fascists. 
The decision to deal. The result is 
that French Fascists who accepted Ger- 


or of 


est. critics 
de Gaulle, 


fought 


are 


Was 


man rule in their own country have been 
brought to power in French Africa. 

To accept or not to accept existing local 
governments regardless of individuals in 
control. The decision was to accept. This 
means going along with some officials who 
are violently opposed to America’s views 
and ideals. 
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AMERICAN MILK FOR THE CHILDREN OF ALGIERS 
. -. Santa Claus is there to stay 


To give or not to give the Fighting 
French a voice in the political decisions 
in North Africa. The thus far 
has denied them a voice, though this may 
Giraud and de 
Gaulle confer. Many French patriots im- 
prisoned by French Fascists apparently 
still are in North Africa’s jails. 

In general, on such issues, the American 
State Department’s attitude is that the 
French people should be left free to choose 
their own government after the war. 

The dispute has grown to the point of 


decision 


be changed if Generals 


affecting America’s military operations. 
Command. Americans now are in con- 

trol in Northwest Africa, but the con- 

troversy is a basis for criticisms coming 


out of London of General Eisenhower's 





—Wide World 
MARCEL PEYROUTON 
... Cross-currents prevailed 


— 


leadership. Dispatches from Britain jnd. 
cate that some persons there would lik 
to see the command shifted to a Britis) 
general. 

Officials say that one decisive military 
victory might end the political quarreling 
But there are other headaches, needing 
other remedies, in the economic field. 

Economic headaches. North Africa’ 
economic ties had been with Europe. The 
iron ore, the phosphates, the grains and 
the wines were sold mainly to Italy o 
Germany. Now those markets are gone 
The merchants and the Arabs are deman¢- 
ing new markets in England or in America 

Relief. Stripped of food by the Germans, 
North Africans had been led to look upon 
Santa Claus who woul 
bring things to eat, gas and oil to revive 
fishing and farming, clothes, cigarettes and 


 —-_— 


America as a 





nearly everything else. Now help is artiv 
ing from both America and England, but 
not nearly fast enough to meet the needs 
or demands. 

So, between the economic headaches ant 
the political and military problems, the 
Allies have taken on a heavy load in 
Africa. The question being raised is what 
is to come out of it all. That depends on 
what happens in the weeks and months 
just ahead. It depends on getting the ait 
and sea control that can stop supplies get- 
ting to the Germans and that can kee 
supplies moving to Allied forces in Africa 

North Africa can be a great prize for 
the Allies. It can become a vast base for 
just the kind of aerial campaign that air 
men long have been saying could pave the 
way for defeat of Germany. And it cam 
become the springboard for an Allied land 
invasion to follow that aerial offensive. 
This is why Amcrica and Britain are seek- 
ing remedies for the headaches that now 
beset them in North Africa. 
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STRAINED TIES WITH BRITAIN 


Search for Closer Working Agreement on War and Postwar World 


Divergent views of U. S. 
and England on future of 
nations freed from Axis 


A strain has been developing in the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Great Britain. This strain is such that its 
removal is demanding the personal atten- 
tion of both President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

These statesmen are being forced to find 
a formula within which the Americans 
and the British, and the Russians and 
Chinese as well, can work in harmony. 
They have to establish a council or other 
machinery for closer co-operation in carry- 
ing on the war itself. 

The formula has to be broad enough to 
cover such widely divergent problems as 
the political future or areas in Europe, in 
Asia or in Africa that are freed from con- 
quest, use of merchant ships, naval co- 
operation, the use of air bases, and the 
control of money and trade. 

Any statement of broad principles and 
policies that may come out of Washing- 
ton or London will need to be read against 
that background. The situations giving 
rise to the strains are those that follow. 
These situations appear to develop in di- 
rect ratio to the prospect of a reasonably 
early end of the war. They cover: 

European politics. In London are many 
governments-in-exile. It is not unreason- 
able to imagine that the British Govern- 
ment is making postwar arrangements with 
these governments. Likewise, it is not un- 
reasonable to presume that the British ex- 
pect these governments to be put back in 
power once Hitler is defeated. The United 
States has not underwritten these arrange- 
ments, thereby leaving some doubts in the 
minds of both the British and the govern- 
ments-in-exile. The question at issue 
concerns how closely to adhere to the prin- 
ciple that all present political commit- 
ments are temporary, and that peoples are 
to be left free to establish their own gov- 
ernments after the war. 

African politics. British doubts about 
the American attitude flared up violently 
when American forces moved into Africa. 
A deal was made by the Americans with 
Frenchmen whom the British regard as 
enemies, The action rested on the premise 
that the United States would deal in con- 
quered countries with those who are able 
to rule. In Africa, the Vichy French were 
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The United States chose to 
accept that regime, rather than to throw 
it out and set up another while trying to 
fight a war. 

Asiatic politics. The questions of post- 
war government arise, not only as to 
Europe and Africa, but also as to Asia— 
particularly as to Thailand, Burma, French 
Indo-China and the Pacific islands that 
may be captured from Japan. The British 
have not yet applied the Atlantic Char- 
ter’s pledge of freedom to conquered peo- 
ples in their Pacific relations. Then there 
is the unsettled question of India’s status 
President Roosevelt’s appointment of Wil- 
liam Phillips as his personal representative 
to India, with the rank of Ambassador, in- 
dicates that this country is not relying 
exclusively on the British for information 
as to the India problem. 

Policing. A United Nations program is 
expected for keeping world peace, backed 
largely by an international aerial police 
force. But in Africa it is shown that there 
are limits beyond which this country does 
not intend to go. The United States is not 
planning to use its Army to tell other 
peoples how they shall live, or what gov- 
ernments they shall choose. Arms are being 
used to assure them the liberty of choice. 
This, too, raises questions in the minds 
of the British or of governments-in-exile, 
which may have expected that the Amer- 


in control. 


ican Army, in the future, would be used to 
assure them security in their posts, once 
restored. 

Money and trade. American dollars are 
following American soldiers to Africa, to 
Australia, to New Zealand, and to many 
parts of the world that used to trade most- 
ly with Britain, using the British pound. 
Thus dollars are replacing pounds and new 
lines of trade are being built up that cut 
across the old lines within the British Em- 
pire. A question is arising as between the 
U.S. reciprocal trade policy, which will en- 
courage such new trade, and growing support 
in Britain for Empire trade preferences 
Questions of exchange control and Lend- 
Lease settlements are tied up with this 

Sea and air transport. Shipping is a 
sore point. The British control twice as 
much shipping as this country, and ship- 
ping is vital to the war effort in Africa. 
American officials believe that British ship- 
ping is not being used as fully as it could 
be, owing to tie-ups in ports where load- 
ing is not around the clock. Then there 
are postwar problems of control of air 
lines and air bases. 

So the problem of British and Ameri- 
can relations has many sides. Proposals 
for joint action are coming to be of great 
importance to both countries. Those pro- 
posals are under consideration by the 
highest officials. 
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ARMY TRANSPORT JOB: 


The “baby” corps of the U.S. Army 
has the task that probably will determine 
the length of the This is the Army 
Transportation Corps in the Services of 
Supply, which with carrying 
men and weapons to the battlefield and 
delivering supplies after the men get there. 


war. 


is charged 


The Transportation Corps is the link 
between America’s fighting forces and 


industry; upon the strength of that link 
depends the number of men that can be 
sent into action, and much of their success 
in battle. This Corps must see that troops 
are moved around the country and over- 
seas without confusion; that supplies flow 
from depot to dock to field forces without 
congesting railroads, highways or ports. 
The Army transport function was estab- 


lished as an integrated service less than 


status of a 
command of 


a year ago and assumed the 
Corps only last July, under 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, 53-year-old 
Army engineer. Since that time, the Corps 
has become the largest part of the Services 
of Supply and has undertaken the biggest 
transportation problem in the nation’s his- 
tory. Approximately 85 per cent of all war 
materials and supplies moved out of the 
country is carried by the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps. 

The chart shows in simplified form how 
the Transportation Corps maintains a flow 


of supplies to field services without clog- 


ging any of the 12 ports of embarkation 
maintained on the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf Coasts. But the chart cannot depict 
the excitement and precision that must at- 
field 


tend an Army order from the 


‘LOGISTICS’ IN ACTION 





Here is a hypothetical example of hoy 
the Transportation Corps functions: 

From a debarkation point in North 
Africa comes an order from Lieut. Gep, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for tanks, ammuni. 
tion and medical supplies. This order jg 
forwarded from the embarkation port tg 
an Army supply depot. 

At the same time, the port notifies the 
Traffic Control Division that it already ig 
loading ten or more ships and cannot handle 
the order. This division notifies the depot 
to send the order to another port. Freight 
cars are loaded and the shipment begins, 

The shipment reaches a regulating sta. 
tion, which notifies the port that the train 
is en route. By this time, the second port 
wires the Traffic Control Division that g 


ship that was to have carried supplies js 
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Port gives Central Traffic Control Agency daily reports on shipping conditions 
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long overdue and probably has been tor- 
pedoed. The regulating station is notified 
to divert the supplies to a holding and re- 
consignment point, where they are un- 
loaded until a port is clear. 

Meanwhile, the first port has cleared a 
ship and another has arrived. The Traffic 
Control Division wires to hold the ship 
for General Eisenhower’s order. The re- 
consignment point is told to begin loading. 
The American Association of Railroads is 
notified of the urgency, and freight cars 
are brought in that night. Or, if freight 
cars are not available, trucks may be used. 
Within 24 hours after the shipment is re- 
loaded, it arrives at the port and steve- 
dores immediately are put to work. 

After the ship is loaded, the African 
port is notified by air mail that the sup- 
plies are on their way. In the 
port, stevedores are mobilized when the 
ship is expected and unloading begins 
without delay. The goods then are turned 


overseas 


over to the General’s representative and 
started on their way to the battle front. 
When a task force leaves, the job be- 
comes even more complicated. The report 
on available transport equipment from 
the Transportation Corps, in fact, even 
may determine the date of departure. 
Transportation officers are assigned to 
Army camps. They determine many 
freight cars, passenger cars, sleepers and 
kitchen cars are needed to get the men to 
port. The Traffic Control Division checks 
with the railroad association about routes 
and schedules. The Water Division must 


how 


have transports and cargo ships at the 
port, ready to sail. The port commander 
must prepare accommodations for the 


troops before they sail, and decides at what 
picrs men and freight are to be loaded. 
Clockwork precision must accompany 
the loading, with freight loaded on trans- 
ports first, and men last. If the task force 
expects a battle on landing, men and equip- 
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VERSEAS SUPPLY SYSTEM WORKS 
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ment must be on the same vessel. And the 
equipment must be so loaded that tanks 
and artillery can go ashore with the men. 

The nerve center of the whole Army 
transport system is the Traffic Control 
Division. This Division gets daily informa- 
tion about the number of carloads in port 
awaiting shipment and the number of 
ships being loaded. Information also is 
received as to the number of ships sched- 
uled to call at all embarkation ports dur- 


ing the next 45 days. In this way, freight 
is kept moving evenly to port, with re- 


consignment points available to prevent 
congestion when ships fail to arrive. 

Traffic control is exercised under a 
Transportation Control Committee which 
co-ordinates all export shipments for the 
Army. Navy, Lend-Lease and Board of 
Economic Warfare. This Committee has 
members representing the Army, Navy, 
Office of Defense Transportation, War 
Shipping Administration and the British 
Ministry of War Transport. 

To date, this system has run without any 
major traffic tie-ups. Ports have been able 
to handle emergency orders with dispatch. 

Packing and Marking war shipments 
further complicate the problem. The Army 
cannot mark designations plainly on car- 


goes for fear of giving away secret infor- 


mation. So codes are used. The word “ap- 
plesauce,” for example. followed by a se- 


ries of figures and colored stripings, will be 
used instead of Casablanca or Sidney. 
Shippers must follow marking in- 
structions to the letter, else soldiers in the 
South Seas might get fur coats, or troops in 
Greenland might receive tropical shorts. 


these 


The Transportation Corps also must be 
ready for quick action in case of disaster. 
Its duty is to get the right number of sup- 
plies to the right place at the right time— 
military Hence, if 
an urgently needed shipment of tanks is 
torpedoed, the Transportation Corps must 
be ready to rush tanks aboard another 
ship and send them along posthaste. 
functions efficiently, 
has assembled a force of 
specialists — ranging from transportation 
executives, as officers, to skilled longshore- 
men, in stevedore battalions. The Traffic 
Control Division is headed by Col. W. J. 
Williamson, who was traffic manager for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Railroad operations 
are supervised by Col. J. A. Appleton, for- 
merly of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
Water Division is headed by Col. John M. 
Franklin, president of United States Lines. 
Col. Frederick C. Horner, of General Mo- 
tors, heads the Highway Division and the 
Transit Storage Division is headed by Col. 
L.J.Coughlin,former warehouse executive. 

The Transportation Corps has put e.- 
perts in a job for experts, 


logistics, in language. 


To perform these 
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Who Gets Government Jobs? 


Hiring Practices Under Fire 


Direct Placement by Federal Agencies Stirring Wrath in Congres; 


Loss of patronage, 
favoring of political 
rivals bring complaints 


The Federal Government still is hiring 
almost 100,000 new workers each month 
for jobs in every corner of the nation. 
They are the men and women who tell the 
taxpayers what to do in a time of war. To 
find these workers, old Civil Service meth- 
ods often are ignored. And Congress has 
very little to say about the hiring of any 
of them. 

That situation is stirring Congress to a 
new outburst of wrath. Twenty per cent of 
the new workers are recruited by agencies 
that want to hire them. This tends to put 
the patronage power in the hands of a 
group of bureau officials. Members of Con- 
gress find themselves not only shorn of 
patronage, but often blamed by constitu- 
ents for the deeds of federal officials in 
whose selection they had no voice. 

On one side of the Capitol is rising a 
clamor for a wider Senate veto power over 
federal appointments. And, on the other, 
stands a demand that the Civil Service 
Commission exercise a more rigid author- 
ity. One effort would have the Senate ap- 
prove all federal appointments that carry 
a salary of more than $4,500 a year. The 
House is ordering an investigation of the 
employment policies and practices of the 
Federal Government. 

Representative Ramspeck, (Dem.), of 
Georgia, chairman of the Civil Service 
Committee, is aiming at a requirement 
that all job applications originate with the 
Civil Service Commission. As recently as 
a month ago, only half of them were. The 
other half originated with the agencies 
that wanted the workers. Since his Com- 
mittee began to apply the heat, there has 
been a 30 per cent increase in the propor- 
tion originating from the Commission. As 
a time saver, Mr. Ramspeck also wants a 
central clearing house for applicants. 

Several war agencies will be especial 
targets for the inquiry. Close to the top 
of the list are the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the War Production Board, 
both of which have been especially active 
in their own recruitment of personnel. In 
one of these, an official who came in from 
private industry hired ten of his former 
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employes. Mr. Ramspeck has found in his 
initial digging various instances of the 
employment of college classmates and 
other old friends of the head of the agency. 

OPA hiring practices particularly have 
incensed members of Congress. In one 
Southern State, a former Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman—who had given 
vigorous support to Wendell Willkie in 
the 1940 campaign—was appointed to a 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE RAMSPECK 
... turned the heat on 


regional job with authority over eight 
Southern States. At the time of his ap- 
pointment, he reminded officials of his 
Republican connections and told them 
that there was very little in the New Deal 
of which he approved. Nevertheless, he 
hired. 

Members who were defeated in the last 
election have been particularly vehement 
about the OPA employment practices. 
They reported that there were many other 
instances in which former vigorous op- 
ponents of the President and the New 
Deal had been appointed to upper-bracket 
jobs. Often, they say, they were blamed 
by their constituents for the appointments. 
Another complaint has been that these re- 
gional appointees picked their own friends 
for jobs in their offices. 


was 


A presidential order opened the way fg 
the present practice of hiring. A year ago, 





all of the war agencies were expanding 
rapidly. Government and industry wer 
scrambling for men and women workers, 

Last February, Mr. Roosevelt issued ap 
executive order that authorized the Ciyj 
Service Commission to “adopt and pre. 
scribe such special procedures and regy. 
lations as it may determine to be neces. 
sary in connection with the recruitment, 
placement and changes in status of per. 
sonnel for all departments, independent 
establishments and other federal agencies 
except positions in the field service of the 
postal establishment.” 

In the rush for expansion, Civil Service 
officials were called to Capitol Hill and 
asked to give a congressional committee 
assurance that they would see that the 
hiring was expedited. They promised to 
give 24-hour service in the clearance of 
departmental requests. 

Out of that promise grew all sorts of 
laxities. As stenographers and typists be 
came harder to find, the requirements 
were lowered. Hundreds who could not 
have qualified for a federal job under the 
stiffer standards now were drawn into wat 
jobs. Many a cook laid down her frying 
pan and went into a Government depart- 
ment. 

During the two decades between the 
20s and the *40s, the Civil Service Con- 
mission did not dare hold an examination 
for file clerks and clerical help. It would 
have been swamped by several million 
applications. Now it is ordering an exan- 
ination. It has several hundred calls from 
various departments for such workers. 

During the last year, workers have been 
taken wherever they could be found. This 
was generally true of the lower brackets, 
true of the upper brackets in perhaps a 
lesser degree. Many a stenographer and 
typist is working under special appoint- 
ment and has not yet taken Civil Service 
examinations. Such appointments will take 
them through the war and until six months 
after it is over. 

To get upper-bracket employes, special 
recruiting circulars were prepared by the 
Civil Service Commission. These often 
were for specialists. The circulars de- 
scribed the minimum qualifications that 
the applicants should have. These circu- 
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lars were passed along to prospective ap- 
plicants through trade associations or 
agencies to which they might be expected 
to belong. No examination was required. 
The applicants simply filled in the appli- 
cation blanks which gave their length of 
experience at the work for which they 


were trying to qualify. 


This was the same type of application 
blank that war agencies send to men 


whom they are trying to hire. This type 
of work usually is the kind that requires 
a specialist, and no competitive examina- 
tion is needed. It is necessary only to es- 
tablish a necessary background of work 
experience and educational qualifications. 

In August of 1941, the Civil Service 
Commission held an examination for ex- 





ecutive and administrative officers at sal- 
aries ranging from $3,800 to $8,000. About 
20,000 persons applied for the examina- 
tion and 6,500 were rated eligible under 
the standards applied by the Commission. 
No written examination was given, but 
the applicants were ranked according to 
their records as shown on the detailed ap- 
plication forms. Punch card records were 
made of each successful candidate so that 
vacancies requiring individuals with spe- 
cialized qualifications could be filled rap- 
idly. 
_ This examination has been used widely 
in filling executive and administrative va- 
cancies. Nevertheless, there are many per- 
sons who qualified on the basis of their 
experience who have not been called. 
Some of them got their ratings in Decem- 
her, 1941, and never have had an offer of 
appointment, a request for an interview, 
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or inquiry as to whether they would be 
available for a position. 

Some of these have begun to feel as if 
they might as well have dropped their ap- 
plications in a well. The reasons why they 
have heard nothing Some, 
though qualified on a basis of work experi- 
The number of 
persons being taken into the Government 
in the upper-age groups is, proportionately, 
very small. Others set too high a salary as 
the minimum they were willing to accept. 
Fewer than 1 per cent of the Government 
jobs pay as high as 86,000 a year. 


are varied. 


ence, are well over 60. 


In a few cases, such men have come to 
Washington to try to hunt out the job for 
themselves. The diary of one of these job 
hunters shows that he wasted 120 hours in 


+ 
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WPB EXECUTIVES: Many a college chum came to town 


interviewing various personnel officials in 
more different He 
finally went home without a job. This is 
one of the things Mr. Ramspeck hopes to 
end. He centralized 
agency that can interview a man, balance 
his qualifications against the known needs 
tell him 
wasted effort whether there is a place in 
the Government into which he would fit. 
The Civil Service Commission is no more 
satisfied with the present system than are 
members of Congress. Officials there agree 
that 
their effort has been to find in a hurry the 
men and women to do a multitude of wide- 
ly different tasks. They, themselves, are 
contemplating a change in procedure. 
What happens under the system by 
which the hiring agency recruits personnel 
from among the friends of its officials is 


a dozen or agencies. 


wants to create a 


of the agencies, and without 


mistakes have been made, but say 


that men and women are obtained who can 
certain minimum requirements. 
There is nothing competitive about their 
selection. They are not necessarily the 
best qualified persons for the jobs. The 
Commission feels that the Government 
would get better employes by allowing all 
those who might be available to file appli- 
cations. Then it would get its pick from 
the entire crop. 


meet 


In the main, however, the Commission 
has found that the appointees work out 
fairly well. It qualifies this statement with 
the observation that the quality of work- 
men in all sorts of services and industries 
has deteriorated in the last five years. 

Most of the jobs in war agencies are 
filled by the personnel men of the agencies, 
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U. S. CLERKS: Many a cook downed her frying pan 


with the continuing co-operation of Civil 
Service. Often Civil 
signed to work directly with an agency 
and certification of qualifications moves 


Service men are 


as- 


along promptly. 

But the old days when three eligibles 
would be picked from a long list of quali- 
fied applicants and the Senator or House 
member from the district involved would 
be allowed to choose the one of the three 
most desirable to him are gone. One new 
House asked the Civil Service 
Commission soon after his arrival for ad- 
vice on what to do with an application 
from a constituent. 

“The best thing we can tell you to do is 
to send the application to the agency and 
say as little as possible,” the Commission 
told him. “With that particular agency. 
a word from a Congressman would do more 


member 


” 


harm than good 
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TIE-UP IN WAR MAIL 


Why Letters From Home Are Slow in Reaching the Boys Overseas 


Greater use of V-mail 
expected to save space 
in ships, speed delivery 


Soldiers and sailors overseas are grum- 
bling about their mail service. They com- 
plain that letters from home sometimes 
take weeks to arrive, that often they show 
up in batches of 20 or 30. Relatives and 
friends at home can’t understand why it 
takes longer for mail from this country 
to reach the boys overseas than it does 
for mail from overseas to reach the United 
States. 

Back of these complaints is a lack of 
understanding of the enormous job of mail 
handling that with operating an 
Army and Navy of several million men. 
The Army alone is handling about 20,- 
000,000 pieces of overseas mail every 
week; mail must compete for cargo space 
with food and munitions; most mail ships 
sail only in convoys and convoys some- 
times take weeks to assemble; only a com- 
paratively few persons are using the 
speedier -V-mail service; more than 10 per 
cent of all overseas mail is incorrectly 
addressed; and it often takes weeks to 
catch up with men who are moved to new 
locations before their mail arrives. 

Herewith is presented a firsthand story 
of what happens to the mail you write to 
the soldier and sailor abroad and to the 
mail he writes to you. 

Size of the job. For months the Army 
has been handling three times the volume 
of overseas mail that it handled at the 
close of the last war, when there were 
twice as many soldiers abroad as there 


goes 


‘V-MAIL’ 
e «+ mailman’s dream 
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are now. Secretary of War Stimson has 
estimated that, if the volume continued to 
increase at the present rate as more troops 
move out, the full time of twenty-five 
11,000-ton Liberty ships would be re- 
quired to carry overseas mail by the end 
of this year. 

With this prospect in mind, restrictions 
recently were placed on the sending of 
packages and publications abroad. 

Reasons for delay. When a boy re- 
ceives a whole batch of letters at once, the 
reason is this: 

The letters that his family has been 
writing him every day or so have piled 
up at an embarkation port waiting for a 
convoy to be assembled, which may take 
six to nine weeks or longer. 

Or the boy may have been transferred 
to a new post. If he is able to leave a 
forwarding address, his mail will reach 
him sooner than if he has to rely on the 
Army Post Office to locate him. More often 
than not, a soldier assumes that mail will 
follow wherever he goes and fails to leave 
a forwarding address even when possible. 

Or again, the letter may have gone 
down in a ship sunk by a submarine. Or 
it may have been incorrectly addressed. 
Several ships carrying more than 100,000 
parcels of mail have been sunk. To be sure 
of delivery, a letter should carry a man’s 
full name and rank, serial number if 
known, unit to which he is assigned and 
his Army Post Office number. Most im- 
portant is the APO number. 

Every letter leaving this country must 
be read by a censor. That takes some time. 
Often, as in the North African occupation, 
mail is held up purposely to conceal from 


R. F.D.—NEW GUINEA 
«+. the postman doesn’t have to ring 





the enemy the whereabouts of certain 
units. Mail from soldiers abroad to their 
families at home sometimes moves more 
quickly because more cargo space is avail- 
able on returning ships. 

Translated to individuals, 2¢ 000,000 
letters a week means almost 20 letters a 
week for each of the million or so soldiers 
in the various American expeditionary 
forces. And, unlike the last war, when all 
AEF mail went to Europe or the British 
Isles, mail now goes to troops in all parts 
of the world, in some of which mail never 
has been delivered before. 

The V-mail system was devised to speed 
up delivery and save cargo space. Until 
recently, only 5 per cent of the letters 
going to and from troops abroad was sent 
by V-mail. As this percentage grows there 
will be much less delay. 

A V-mail letter is photographed on a 
roll of film that is developed and printed 
when it arrives overseas. V-mail is fast be- 
cause it gets priority over all other mail 
and goes by air wherever plane service is 
operating. It is never lost, because the 
original letters are not destroyed until the 
films arrive. It permits a great saving of 
cargo space: 1,000 ordinary letters weigh 
22 pounds, while 1,000 V-mail letters 
weigh four ounces. 

Delays are inevitable in wartime when 
there can be no such thing as a definite 
mail schedule. But most of the delays are 
for reasons set forth above. The Army 
and Navy are striving to see that the mail 
goes through, ever mindful that high 
morale without mail is impossible, that 
almost any soldier or sailor would give up 
a square meal for a letter from home. 


—Harris & Ewing, Acme 
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METALS, ROCK DRILLS, and—THE 





Au our metal scrap drives—for aluminum, 
then for tin and copper, more recently for scrap 
iron—tend to make us forget that the important 
bulk tonnage of all these essential metals must 
still come from underground. And for every pound 
of these precious metals, holes for blasting powder 
must be drilled into the solid rock—thousands of 
feet of holes in every mine, each hole from two or 
three to perhaps forty feet deep. 

Drill holes cannot be put in fast enough to take 
care of even peacetime civilian needs without— 
THE ROCK DRILL! And in today’s vastly greater 

(Q 


job, CLEVELAND ROCK DRILLS, as always since 
1908, are proving themselves fast in their work, 
rugged, economical, thoroughly dependable. 


We manufacture a broad line of rock drills of 
every type—the familiar hand sinkers, drifters for 
breast mining and tunnel projects, stopers for rais- 
ing. Our most recent success is the MDR Jumbo, 
a drill supporting rig which saves hours of set-up 
time, and makes the miner's work infinitely easier. 


Our literature will help you solve your rock 
drilling problems. May we send catalog? 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

























































































STORM SIGNALS FOR DEMOCRATS 


Dispute Over Marcantonio Committee Seat as Symptom of Party Rif 


Opposition based on record 
of New York Congressman 
on war, defense measures 


The half-concealed disputes between the 
liberal and conservative wings of the 
Democratic Party are breaking into the 
open. So far, the arguments have been 
pretty well held inside the closed doors 
of party caucuses. Issues have been cam- 
ouflaged. But the camouflage paint is 
peeling. An open fight against the Demo- 
cratic leadership is taking form. 

The rejection of Representative Vito 
Marcantonio, of New York, by the House 
Judiciary Committee helped to establish 
some of the lines of conflict in the House. 
But there was no caucus vote to weigh 
the strength of the two sides. Already 
Senator Athen Barkley, of Kentucky, had 
weathered a storm in a Senate Democratic 
caucus that sought to take the leadership 
away from him. The real test of the House 
leadership is yet to come. 

The real issues at stake in the fight 
against Mr. Marcantonio were not brought 
into the open. What happened was that 
the House Judiciary Committee, under 
the leadership of its conservative chair- 
man, Hatton Sumners, of Texas, refused 
to take a member that the Democratic 
Committee on Committees had proposed. 
The fight was taken to the Democratic 
caucus and the caucus referred the matter 
back to the Committee on Committees. 
There was no vote. 

Speaker Rayburn and Democratic 
Leader McCormack decided the issue at 
stake was not worth the bitterness that 
would be engendered. The understanding 
was that the Committee on Committees 
would forget about the whole matter. Mr. 
Marcantonio did not get his seat. He re- 
fused to take one on other committees. 

All sorts of innuendoes have been 
spread. Conservative Democrats suspect 
that the suggestion that Mr. Marcantonio 
be put on the Judiciary Committee came 
from the White House. Democratic lead- 
ers say the White House had nothing to 
do with it. Conservatives say it was part 
of a trade by which the White House 
hopes to draw support from the American 
Labor Party in New York in the 1944 
elections. 

The story behind Mr. Marcantonio’s 
selection goes back to the last congres- 
sional, campaign. In New York City, 
where he represents the same district that 
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Congress Weal 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Mayor Fiorello La Guardia once repre- 
sented as a Socialist and again as a Re- 
publican, Mr. Marcantonio not only had 
the backing of his own American Labor 
Party but of Democrats and Republicans. 
During the campaign, he went out and 
fought for several Democratic House 
members in New York City. 

After the election, he told Democratic 
Leader McCormack he intended to vote 
for Speaker Rayburn’s re-election as pre- 
siding officer of the House. Later he filed 
an application for membership on the 
House Judiciary Committee. House lead- 
ers say no trade was involved. 

A vacancy did exist on the Judiciary 
Committee, however, and Speaker Ray- 


—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE MARCANTONIO 
. . . South is South 


burn suggested to the Committee on Com- 
mittees that Mr. Marcantonio be given 
the place. The Committee gave it to him, 
some of its members operating on the 
theory that the Juidiciary Committee was 
so predominantly conservative that it was 
the safest place in the House in which to 
put an extreme liberal. 

But Chairman Sumners protested that 
neither he nor the Judiciary Committee 
had been consulted. He added that his 
Committee did not want Mr. Marcan- 
tonio and brought the matter to a House 
Democratic caucus. 

In the caucus, the arguments centered 
not upon Mr. Marcantonio’s extremely 





liberal views on social legislation, by 
upon his record on war and defense meg. 
ures. Throughout the early days of th 
war, he had opposed all defense legish 
tion. He has frequently been called , 





Communist. Right after Russia was gy 
tacked by Germany, he changed his point 
of view. 

Mr. Sumners and his Judiciary Commit. 
tee members argued that they did not 
want to allow a person with ties such g 
they contended Mr. Marcantonio had tp 
have access to secret information tha 
might come to their Committee. It was the 
Committee that handled the War Powe 
Bill. By the time they had finished read. 
ing the material that Representative Mar. 
tin Dies’s Committee on Un-Americap 
Activities had gathered on the Marcap. 
tonio record, they had picked up a great 
deal of support. It was not confined to 
the South. 

Mr. Marcantonio says that, prior to the 
invasion of Russia, the war was one be. 
tween a Wall Street-Downing Street Axis 
and a Rome-Tokyo-Berlin Axis for mor 
power and the exploitation of more people. 
But after the Russian invasion, he says 
the war became one of defense for the 
United States because of the proximity of 
Siberia and Alaska. 

The New Yorker says he wanted to go 
on the Judiciary Committee for two rea- 
sons. His predecessor in Congress, Mr. La 
Guardia, used to serve there. And Mr 
Marcantonio is advocating legislation to 
abolish State poll taxes and is opposed 
to antilabor measures, both of which are 
dealt with by that Committee. 

The Marcantonio row is symptomatic 
of dissensions inside the Democratic 
Party. One group is thoroughly convinced 
that the tide of conservatism has begun 
to rise and that the Party should shake 
off its left-wing alliances of all kind. The 
other side of the Party still looks toward 
votes in the labor field. 

The tug between the two sides will take 
on added stress as the Congress moves 
ahead with huge appropriations, new tax 
bills, measures for fighting the war, and 
a host of investigations. And Democrats, 
as well as Republicans, do not speak with 
one voice about plans for the peace after 
the war. This is an issue that will stalk 
through the 1944 presidential campaign 
There are hints that, by that time, the 
Democratic split may be so severe that 
the Party may have two candidates in the 
field. 
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MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 





= it’s the hot and cold towels... Or the 
tingling stuff he puts on your face. 

Or maybe just the improvement you see when 
you look at yourself in the mirror. 

Anyhow, many a man has got his smile back 
in the barber’s chair . . . the way an open fire lifts 
the spirits... or a new dress perks up a woman. 

Funny, isn’t it—how little things count? Espe- 
cially nowadays. Little everyday enjoyments... 
familiar things around you. ..simple pleasures... 

They help to turn the-dark clouds inside out— 
they boost the old morale. 


xk * 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


glass of beer . . . in the company of good friends 
. with wholesome American food .. . as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 
A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. 
And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, 
keep up the courage. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation .. . 

in trying times like t’ ese they 
too help to keep morale up 
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America’s rise in three years’ time from a minor place 
to the topmost rank in air power is making military his- 
tory. That rise is one important basis for hopes of vic- 
tory over Germany this year or next. 

The Pictogram shows the growth of American air pow- 
er in terms of numbers of Army and Navy combat planes. 
The figures are approximate. For the years from 1933 to 
1942, they represent half the totals of Army and Navy 
planes, allowing half for noncombat aircraft, including 
trainers and cargo planes. For the present and to the end 
of 1943, the figures are unofficial estimates, based on 
goals, production, and probabilities as to Lend-Lease 
needs and losses. 

In fact, U.S. air power is making big strides in two ways: 
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In numbers, and in fighting efficiency of combat planes. J 

Numbers. From 1933, when Hitler came into power, 
until 1937, when President Roosevelt made his famouw 
“Quarantine” speech, the numbers of U.S. combat planes 
were sliding downhill. Army procurement of new mil: 
tary planes was averaging only 400 a year. 

In 1937, when Japan was invading China, a goal of 
2,320 modern combat planes was regarded officially a 
about enough to put the Army on a war footing. 

In 1938, when Hitler seized Austria and absorbed 
Czechoslovakia, Army combat plane strength, though 
doubled, still was only 920. The outbreak of World War 
II in 1939 found the United States alarmed but stil 
weak, especially in land-based planes. 
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In 1940, when the German Luftwaffe struck Europe in 
full force, there were not on hand in America the planes 
to send to save France, or to stop the advance of Hitler in 
1941. And in 1942, there still were not the planes to send 
to save the Dutch East Indies. 

But the rise of American air power has gone on at an 
accelerating rate. In 1940, our combat plane strength ex- 
ceeded 2,000. In 1941, it went beyond 5,000. In 1942, it 
swept past 8,400. Today’s strength is a military secret. 
But United States production of all planes reached 49,000 
in 1942, and the goal for 1943 is 100,000. America expects 
to produce more planes this year than all the Axis coun- 
tries. So the estimates of 25,000 combat planes now and 
38,750 by the end of this year reflect that output. 
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Fighting efficiency. Meanwhile American planes are 
making long strides in fighting power. Planes once de- 
fined as combat types now wouldn’t be trusted in battle. 
American pursuit planes rank among the fastest, most 
heavily gunned and armored in the world. The Army is 
going in for bigger bombers, bigger bomb loads and long- 
er ranges. The Navy’s fighter planes, torpedo bombers and 
dive bombers have bested the Japanese, and the Army’s 
fighter planes and bombers have taken the measure of 
the best the Germans have sent against them. 

So American airmen are saying that U.S. air power 
now is on its way. With the British and Russian air forces 
helping the Americans, the days of the Luftwaffe and of 
Japan’s air power are believed to be numbered. 
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“in proportion as the structure ef @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 











xx UNCLE SAM—PREFERRED CREDITOR 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Historically, legally, morally, Uncle Sam is entitled 
to the first cut out of the earnings of the citizen. 

When there’s a liquidation, the government always 
takes taxes in full—and the remainder is divided up 
among the other creditors. 

But the government—for reasons best known to 
Congress and the Treasury Department—has taken 
no steps to assure itself of revenues as they are being 
earned; namely, to get its share of a man’s income, 
whether weekly or monthly, before he pays other 
bills. 

Thus the citizen can spend his income as he pleases, 
and only after a whole year has elapsed must he pay 
the government the tax bill due. As a practical matter, 
this means that the citizen pays last year’s income tax 
bill out of this year’s earnings—a year late. 

Apart from the unfairness to the government of such 
a procedure, it is unsound from the standpoint of the 
citizen. It has been urged that a man can, of course, 
lay aside each week or each month enough money to 
pay for his taxes but the truth is human nature doesn’t 
operate that way, nor does it happen to be an Amer- 
ican habit or tradition in handling one’s current ex- 
penses. 

The habit is to pay each month’s bills as they arise, 
and when saving is done, it is usually by investment in 
bonds or stocks or things that represent assets. De- 
ferred payment of any current expenses for a whole 
year just doesn’t occur in business practice. Even when 
one buys an article on the installment plan, there must 
be a sizable down payment and the first of a series of 
payments starts immediately. Nobody except the gov- 
ernment gives the creditor a whole year—in fact, four- 
teen and a half months—of grace before payment has 
to be made on the January income of the preceding 
year. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF It is out of this unorthodox 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO IS manner of paying bills that the 
APPROVED BY ALL Campaign has arisen for a pay- 

as-you-go plan. There are many 
variations of it, but the principle has been unanimous- 
ly acclaimed. President Roosevelt, at a press confer- 
ence recently, said that everybody now was in favor 
of a pay-as-you-go plan but nobody had worked out 
a satisfactory way of accomplishing it. This comment 
looks a bit adverse because the Treasury Department 





strategists on the subject of pay-as-you-go have take 
that attitude right along or else have offered destry. 
tive amendments to the plan of a nature to make j 
impossible of acceptance by Congress. 

If the Treasury Department really wants a pay-a. 
you-go plan, now is the time to get it. The public y. 
derstands the meaning of it and the American peop} 
are demanding action. 


PLANS TO AVOID Last week a lame excuse was ¢. 
‘WINDFALL’ LOSS fered on Capitol Hill by Admin. 
TO THE TREASURY istration supporters. The excuy 

was that it is too late to do any. 
thing now and that it would be much better if th 
country could wait till the March 15th installment ¢ 
taxes is paid—or better yet till after the June 15 
payment. 

Clearly that’s no way to get on a pay-as-you-g 
basis and can only mean that, for reasons best known 
to itself, the Roosevelt Administration is really op. 
posed to pay-as-you-go notwithstanding its ort 
sions of belief in the principle. 

Perhaps the opposition is derived from the fallacious 
belief that someone will get a windfall out of the so- 
called skip-a-year plans. The proposal advanced by 
Beardsley Ruml, known as the Ruml plan, does mean 
that as a bookkeeping matter a year’s tax bill will 
skipped, but in actuality it doesn’t mean that the tar- 
payer stops paying taxes a single minute. 

It is true that under the Ruml plan when a ma 
dies, his estate will not owe any back taxes and thata 
year’s taxes will thus be missed but if thereby the as- 
sets of an estate are increased, the share taken by 
Uncle Sam in the form of inheritance taxes is als ! 
increased. 

Besides this loss, if it be a loss, is spread over mil- 
lions of citizens and over a long period of years. The 
sums affected by the relatively few taxpayers who die 
in a given year are so small as to be negligible. 

But it is argued that some taxpayers who had big 
incomes in 1942 will get a windfall and that they wil 
pay on perhaps greatly diminished 1943 incomes in- 
stead. Likewise it is contended that the Treasury will 
suffer a loss on the big incomes. 

There are many ways to overcome these difficulties. 
Thus the New York Times in a recent editorial has 
suggested that the income of the years 1942 and 1943 
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“tl wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Government doesn’t get first cut out of current receipts by 
taxpayer but would become first recipient if pay-as- 





you-go principle of tax payments were adopted. 


could be averaged and the taxpayer could pay cur- 
rently during 1943 on the estimated average and when 
the year ended the exact figures would be obtainable 
and the small -djustment upward or downward in the 
relatively few cases where incomes do fluctuate could 
be readily computed. 

Indeed, if it was thought that the difference between 
1942 and 1943 incomes was too great, the Treasury 
could make arrangements, under authority of Con- 
gress, to collect the differential over a long period of 
years, perhaps five. In this way, supposing a taxpayer 
earned $10,000 in 1942 and $8,000 in 1943, the differ- 
ence of $2,000 in income might mean possibly about 
$800 in taxes that might be lost. The Treasury could 
require the citizen to pay this off in four or five years 
and authority might even be given, as an inducement, 
to permit the citizen a graduated discount, beginning 
at 10 per cent, if he paid it off in four years or less. 

There are plenty of ways to overcome the objec- 
tions to or criticism of the Ruml plan. Mr. Ruml is one 
of the most progressive thinkers in America. He has 
had a large part in developing the program of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and has been friendly 
to the Roosevelt Administration since it began in 1933. 
He was until a few years ago Dean of Social Sciences 
at the University of Chicago and is now comptroller 
of Macy’s department store in New York. His knowl- 
edge of finance and economics have won for him ap- 
pointment to the important post of Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York City. Dean Ruml 
has performed a public service of great merit by 
his advocacy of the plan to put taxes on a current 
basis. 


HINTS OF DELAY It 
ARE RESENTED 
BY THE PUBLIC 


is unfortunately true that 
many misconceptions about the 
skip-a-year plan have been cir- 
culated—so much so that both 
Chairman Doughton of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and Chairman 
George of the Finance Committee of the Senate last 
week joined, at the request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in a warning to the public not to be misled by 
reports that they wouldn’t have to pay their March 
15th taxes. 

Very few persons had any such notion and the effect 
of the Doughton-George statement has been to imply 


that nothing can be done about any pay-as-you-go 
plan till after March 15th or June 15th or perhaps till 
next year. The public doesn’t like the delay. 


CONGRESS FACES 
TEST OF ITS NEW 
‘INDEPENDENCE’ 


The Treasury advisers, of course, 
would like to put through a with- 
holding tax whereby the citizen 
would pay this year’s taxes and 
last year’s taxes during the year 1943. This is heralded 
as a way to cut down purchasing power and help to 
avert inflation. Another club held over the pay-as-you- 
go advocates is that the Treasury might finally recom- 
mend the elimination of 1942 taxes for persons with 
incomes under $3,000 a year, so that 85 per cent of the 
voters would have the benefit of it, but for all persons 
with incomes above that sum, the program would be 
double payment in 1942 or perhaps even a spreading 
over five years of the extra payments. 

Such discrimination between citizens would be in 
keeping with the New Deal tradit‘on of maintaining 
class warfare and can only lead to bitterness of feeling. 
For it amounts to a penalty on the successful citizens 
whose talents have permitted them to rise above $3,000 
in the land of free opportunity. 

But will Congress act at all? 

The rubber-stamp Congressmen who for the last 
nine years have been doing the bidding of any Admin- 
istration agency or bureau that asked for it will, of 
course, take a passive attitude or do nothing to for- 
ward the pay-as-you-go principle. This will be an 
ironical contradiction. For wasn’t it only a few days 
ago when the Democrats in caucus solemnly resolved 
to issue a “declaration of independence” of all execu- 
tive agency dictation? Are the Democrats so soon for- 
getful of the returns of the November 1942 election, 
when many Democrats were defeated because the coun- 
try made up its mind that it was wasting salaries on 
Congressmen who had abdicated their jobs by turning 
over the legislative process to executive bureaucrats who 
are not responsible to the people in any election? 

The Republicans in the House are not going to let 
the issue slumber. 

The Democratic leadership in the House is con- 
fronted with the first test of whether it will respond to 
the popular demand for a pay-as-you-go law or 
whether it will continue to be a rubber stamp for the 
executive agencies. 
























Question of the Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Should Benefits of Social Security System 
Be Extended to Workers in All Occupations? 


Arthur J. Altmeyer 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, Social Se- 
curity Board Since 1937; Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and Chairman of the 
Technical Board, Pres‘dent’s Committee on 
Economic Security, 1934-35, 

answers: 

I believe that we should be thinking in 
terms of developing for this country a 
unified comprehensive system of contribu- 
tory social insurance which would cover 
all of the hazards to 
which the workers of this country are 
subjected, age, 
death and unemployment. Under a unified 
comprehensive system of social insurance 


major economic 


namely, old disability, 


there would be no gaps, no overlaps, no 
discrepancies in the protection afforded. 
Such a system could operate with a maxi- 
mum degree of simplicity and efficiency, since 
there would be only one contribution, one 
report, one record and one local office to 
which employers and employes could go 
to ascertain their rights and duties. 

The contributory social insurance sys- 
tem should be extended to all employes 
and (except in the case of unemployment 
and temporary disability) should be ex- 
tended 
well. If this were done, we would be pro- 
viding a minimum basic security for the 
people of this country upon which they 
would have a greater opportunity to build 
a higher degree of security through indi- 
vidual savings and private insurance. In 
other words, this minimum basic security 
would constitute a safety net protecting 
the workers of this country against these 
major economic hazards, not a featherbed 
releasing them from the necessity of help- 
ing themselves. 

While I believe responsibility for the 
establishment and maintenance of a uni- 
fied comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance should be centralized in the Federal 
Government, I that the actual 
administration of the system should be 
highly decentralized, with representative 
advisory committees and appeals councils 
in the several States. 

The cost of providing this basic security 
would not be excessive. If the cost were 
shared equally by employers and em- 
ployes, contributions at the rate of 5 or 6 
per cent each would be sufficient for a long 
time to come. 

Even with a comprehensive contribu- 
tory social insurance system it would be 
too much to expect that all destitution 
would be eliminated. No system of insur- 
ance can insure against hazards that have 


to all self-employed 


persons as 


believe 
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Expansion of the Social Security pro- 
gram is one of the widely discussed issues 
expected to come before the new Con- 
gress. Suggestions for such expansion in- 
clude broadening coverage for old-age an- 
nuities and unemployment compensation, 
more liberal schedules of payment, pos- 
sible federalization of the unemployment 
compensation system. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked social insurance authorities, 
employers and others the following ques- 
tion: 

Do you favor broadening of the 
scope of the Social Security system, 
so that all persons, regardless of oc- 
cupation, will be covered by old-age 
benefit and unemployment insurance 
provisions? 

Answers were printed last week. More 
appear herewith. 


already occurred or can provide adequate 
protection under all conceivable circum- 
stances. Therefore, I that we 
should not only maintain, but greatly 
strengthen our present system of public 
assistance. I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should liberalize the conditions 
under which it now makes grants to the 
States for public assistance and should 
also make grants to the States for assist- 
ance to needy persons not included in the 
present categories of aged, blind and de- 
pendent children. 

Regardless of whether the foregoing 
proposals are accepted, I believe that it 


believe 





—Harris & Ewing 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


is imperative that we start planning now 
because we shall be in greater need than 
ever of a sound social insurance system 
after this war ends, and it is impossible 
to improvise such a system overnight. 


Edward E. Chase 


Portland, Me.; President, New England 
Council; President Maine Securities Co., 
answers: 

All we hear from Government nowadays 
is about individual securities, freedoms, 
privileges. Obviously — there 
must be concurrent individual responsi- 
bilities. 

I do not cherish the illusion that secur- 
ity can ever* be attained through the 
agency of Government, but, in view of 
the current emphasis upon security, I am 
in favor of considering any proposition 
advanced by realistic proponents of in- 
dividual security. 


rights and 


Lincoln Filene 


Boston, Mass.; President and Chairman of 
Board, William Filene’s Sons Co.; Mem- 
ber, Business Advisory Council of U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 1933-38, 


answers: 

I am in thorough sympathy with the 
proposal to extend the Social Security 
program. There is no logic or fairness in 
discriminating against those now excluded. 
Most consideration should be 
given, however, to framing unemployment 
compensation provisions to stimulate in- 
dividual employers. 


serious 


Unemployment compensation cannot 
meet the problems of long-time mass un- 
employment. Merit rating should conse- 
quently be retained as should the Federal- 
State principle. We need much more ex- 
perimentation with a variety of individual 
State plans before adopting a uniform 
national program. 


Charles M. Hay 


St. Louis, Mo.; Former Counsel for Railroad 

Labor Executives Association in Retirement 

and Employment Insurance Legislation, 
answers: 

I favor broading the scope of the Social 
Security system. Whether it should be 
broadened at once to make it all-inclusive 
may well be debated; but certainly it 
should now be extended to include groups 
such as farm laborers and domestic 
servants. 
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All the gold buried at Fort Knox, Ky., is less 
important to Victory than the rich iron ore 
deposits of the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
Ranges of Northern Minnesota. 

The Mesabi range alone contains the world’s 
largest developed deposits, and much of this ore 
lies in open pits. 





From these pits giant shovels scoop the vital 
“red dust” into Great Northern cars, which 
dump it a few hours later into docks in Duluth 
and Superior, at the Head of the Lakes. There 
ore boats are swiftly loaded for delivery to the 
nation’s steel mills. 
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When the shipping season closed December 
5, new mining records had been set on the 
Minnesota ranges, and Great Northern Railway 
handled nearly 29,000,000 long tons—a third 
of the Lake Superior district’s total production. 

With the necessity of conserving equipment, 
Great Northern, between shipping seasons, is 
reconditioning motive power, cars, trackage, 
and its Allouez docks in Superior, making ready 
for a still bigger job in 1943. 

The fabulous iron ore deposits in Minnesota 
are only part of the weaith contributed to Amer- 
ica by the Zone of Plenty—and delivered by this 
vital artery of transportation, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER—BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 
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EYES — 
OPEN 
in wonder 


at this unique 
PAPER! 


For over half a century Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment has been solving diffi- 
cult packaging problems. An example is 
butter. In 1885 


searching for an efficient 


butter makers were 
wrapper to 
protect their product. They turned to 
Patapar. And eyes opened in wonder 
when they saw what this unique paper 
could do. It would resist grease—resist 
moisture—even stand boiling. It was 
odorless. Tasteless. 

Today these characteristics of Patapar 
are appreciated more than ever. In the 
food industry and other fields where 
packaging is a problem, time and again 


Patapar comes up with the answer. 


PATAPAR is filling 
needs like these 
WRAPPERS for 


cheese, ice 


butter, meats, fish, 

cream, vegetables, dried 
fruit. 

PACKAGING FROZEN AND DEHY- 
DRATED FOODS 


MILK CAN GASKETS 
PACKAGING COFFEE AND TEA 
SUBSTITUTE FOR OILED SILK 


LAMINATED PATAPAR CONTAIN- 
ERS—for replacing tin cans. 


These are typical uses of Patapar. Per- 
haps they’ll suggest that it could be help- 
ful to you. If you want more information 
and samples, write us in detail outlining 
the application you have in mind, 


*Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 240 Bryant St., San Francisce 1 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1883 
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‘TAKING A DAY OFF’: NO. 1 HURDLE 
IN SPEEDING UP WAR PRODUCTION 


Excessive time off is holding back the 
assembly lines that produce the tanks and 
planes and guns to whip the Axis. Nine of 
100 workers in one airplane plant are stay- 
ing away from their jobs every day. Six 
of 100 workers are laying off daily in war 
plants in the New York area. From 3 to 6 
per cent of the workers in 45 plants of the 
Midwest are not at their jobs when the 
whistle blows each day. 

The problem is causing real concern 
among Government officials charged with 
supplying man power. It is the toughest 
problem many employers have to over- 
come in living up to the production stand- 
ards set for them by the Government. It 
is a constant source of worry for unions 
that are eager to that 
plined labor organizations are 


show well-disci- 
necessary 
to get maximum production. 

Sickness and accidents are perhaps the 
principal causes for laying off work. But 
not more than 3 per cent of the workers 
of a large plant are ill at one time, unless 
there is an epidemic. Recent studies by 
employers and by War Manpower Com- 
mission officers in the New York and De- 
troit regions disclose many other reasons. 
These 

More money to spend. Pay envelopes 
for many workers are fatter than they 
ever before have been. Many workers stay 
away from work after payday 
some of that money. 

Shopping around for a new job that 


will pay more money. Recent labor-man- 


reasons: 


to spend 


agement pacts to end pirating and job 
changing have stopped this in some areas. 

Long hours and excessive overtime. 

Large stock piles of finished goods. 
Workers sometimes believe that such ae- 
cumulations mean their services are not 
urgently needed. 

Hiring more workers than are needed 
immediately. 

Improper supervision. 

Lack of realization by employes that 
their work is necessary to the war effort. 

Many personal reasons, such as: Women 
workers remaining home to do family shop- 
ping, housework and to care for children: 
nursing hangovers (excessive drinking was 
found to be a factor in only one of 45 
plants studied in Michigan, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky); looking for new housing quarters: 
inadequate transportation: cashing salary 
checks: visiting ration boards; attending 
weddings or funerals; working in the gar- 
den or puttering around the house: repair- 
ing the family automobile, ete. 

Absenteeism resulted in an estimated 


28 


loss of 750,000,000 man-days last year, 
This estimate was made by Eric A. Johns. 
ton, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. He said it was 
equivalent to a year-round force of 2. 
000,000 workers. 

Labor-management committees, operat- 
ing in 1,900 war plants, have placed ab- 
senteeism high on the list of problems that 
they can help solve. Unions have launched 
programs to educate workers in the impor- 
tance of staying on the job. Daily progress 
graphs are being posted in some plants to 
show workers how much one missing per- 
weaken the production 
chain. Employers are learning that work- 
ers are less likely to knock off if their 


son can entire 





Harris & Ewing 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
We gave Nazis 750,000,000 man-days 


working surroundings are pleasant, and if 
they are with 
rooms and canteen facilities. 
Communities, too, are finding that they 
can assist in curbing layoffs by readjusting 


provided adequate rest 


hours of all types of services and facilities. 
Women are less likely to stay at home if 
they have access to beauty parlors and 
grocery stores in the evenings. Places to 
cash checks after hours and arrangements 
are other 


services at night 


that 

Mediation by neighbors. Employer 
and union representatives in the future 
will not have to run to Washington every 
time they get into a dispute over a labor 


for medical 


ce mveniences reduce absenteeism. 
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contract. Disputes are now to be settled 
in the field, by regional War Labor Boards 
to be located in 12 principal cities. 

These boards will be carbon copies of 
the parent Board in Washington from 
which they have received their authority. 
They will be made up of four representa- 
tives each of industry, labor and the pub- 
lic. They will be empowered to pass upon 
questions of wage stabilization as well as 
the customary problems that arise in ar- 
riving at a collective bargaining contract. 

The Washington Board thus becomes a 
supreme court for labor disputes. It will 
continue to make policy for the neighbor- 
hood boards to follow, will hear appeals 
from lower board decisions, and will take 
jurisdiction in cases whenever it feels that 
it is in the public interest to do so. 

Procedure for adjusting disputes re- 
mains the same. When collective bargain- 
ing fails to bring agreement, a conciliator 
of the United States Employment Service 
is called in. If he is unable to bring a 
settlement, the case is submitted to a 
regional panel, also composed of repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor and the pub- 
lic. The panel’s recommendation goes to 
the regional board for decision. 

This new delegation of power by the 
National Board is made necessary by a 
docket too heavy for one agency to han- 
dle. Two questions arise in connection 
with this decentralization plan: 

Will the regional boards be free to make 
independent decisions? How “final” will 
the decisions be? 

As for independence, Washington ac- 
tually still will be in control. The regional 
boards will be expected to follow prece- 
dents set by the parent agency, such as the 
standard maintenance-of-membership plan 
for union security and the “little steel” 
formula for wage increases. Under that 
formula, wages are permitted to rise to a 
point not higher than 15 per cent above 
Jan. 1, 1941. If it becomes necessary to 
raise the 15 per cent figure to keep pace 
with increased living costs, the parent 
Board, and not the regional boards, will 
make the decision. 

As to finality, the answer appears to lie in 
the willingness of those involved to accept 
the regional decisions without appealing. 





War strikes. The two weeks of Jan. 
3-16 brought a 100 per cent increase from 
the week ended Jan. 2 in the number of 
major strikes affecting war industries. Thir- 
teen such strikes were reported -in Wash- 
ington during the week ended Jan 9, as 
against six in the previous week. These 
thirteen involved 29,021 workers and re- 
sulted in the loss of 82,995 mandays. Eleven 
major strikes, involving 24,473 workers and 
resulting in 114,913 mandays of idleness, 
were reported in the week ended Jan. 16. 
Principal strike of both weeks was that in- 
volving between 15,000 and 20,000 an- 
thracite coal miners of Pennsylvania. Vir- 
tually all of the miners had returned to 
work at the end of last week. 
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Along with the building of submarines, the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
is charged with supplying many of the electrical devices by which 
a modern combat ship moves, and thinks and fights as a unit. 








Before Pearl Harbor, the first phase 
of Graybar’s service to Portsmouth 
had begun: Electrical supplies re- 
quired to enlarge the Yard’s pro- 
duction facilities were furnished 
from Graybar’s stocks, or promptly 
secured from among Graybar’s 200 
supplier-manufacturers. 








As the program expanded, Graybar 
service entered a second phase. 
Graybar Specialists were of assist- 
ance in supplying essential “bits 
and pieces” (specially designed 
parts of metal, plastic, glass) to be 
used at the Yard to go into complete 
assemblies. 





Finally, as the scope of the job out- 
grew even the expanded production 
facilities at Portsmouth, Graybar 
undertook the third phase of the 
job. Working with the companies 
which had supplied “bits and 
pieces”, Graybar accepted—and ful- d 
filled—the responsibility for delivery of assembled units on time. 











The “know-how” that made this 3-phase service possible is deeper 
than mere distribution of supplies—it comes from Graybar’s spe- 
cialized knowledge of electrical performance, and from a broad-gaged 
knowledge of the production capabilities of electrical manufacturers 
the country over. If your electrical procurement problem is similarly 
complex — why not put it up to Graybar? 


TaybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK WY 





Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 
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PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX: MORE DELAYS 


Meager Prospect That Congress Will Change Law by March 15 


Pay-as-you-go or no pay-as-you-go, get 
set to pay the first installment of your in- 
come tax March 15, as usual; pay it earlier 
if you can. 

Such is the Treasury’s message to 30,- 
000,000 taxpayers. 

Chairmen of the tax committees of 
Congress agree. In a joint statement, Rep- 
resentative Doughton (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, and Senator George, (Dem.), 
of Georgia, support this advice. They say 
tax returns on 1942 income must be filed 
not later than March 15, “and at least the 
first quarter payment will have to be paid.” 

That’s the law. Neither the Ruml plan 
nor any other pay-as-you-go plan has 
been enacted. The House Committee on 


Ways and Means, where tax legislation 
originates, has delayed consideration of 
pay-as-you-go plans. For nearly half a 
month after the 78th Congress convened, 
the Committee had not met. 

Overwhelmingly, a majority of Congress 
is for pay-as-you-go taxation. All indica- 
tions are that the principle will be adopted. 
But not in time to change the time-hon- 
ored procedure this year; not in time to 
substitute a withholding tax, or some 
other method, for the payment due next 
March 15. And maybe not in time to 
defer the installment due June 15. 

“Get set to pay the June 15 installment, 
too,” one member of the Ways and Means 
Committee advises. 
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“T don’t see how any pay-as-you-go plan 
can possibly be put into effect before the 
first of July.” he adds. “Even if Congress 
should yield to public pressure and pass a 
pay-as-you-go law, it would take from 90 
to 120 days for the Treasury to gear its 
machinery to the change.” 

Plans to speed pay-as-you-go tax legis. 
lation, voiced when Congress first met, are 
bogging down. A simple amendment to 
present law was advocated, to be consid- 
ered quickly and passed without delay, 
For the March 15 and three later install- 
ments the amendment would substitute 
withholding of the tax by employers from 
wages and salaries as paid; that, or month- 
ly installments. 

That plan still is in the minds of many 
congressional advocates of pay-as-you-go, 
but thus far it has got nowhere. 

Ways and Means Committee has not 
shown its hand. Minority party members, 
however, are demanding an early meeting 
and quick action. Some majority party 
members also want an end of delay. 

Treasury as yet has not shown its hand. 
It opposes remission of the 1942 tax liabil- 
ity in full, reportedly wants to work out 
remission of part of the 1942 tax. 

This is orthodox procedure. It takes 
time, usually lots of time. And only about 
six weeks remain before the March 15 
deadline. At the present rate of progress, 
it is doubtful if even a simple pay-as-you- 
go amendment will clear Congress by 
March 15. 

Nevertheless, the pay-as-you-go idea is 
winning new converts daily in Congress. 
In the Senate, particularly, members are 
declaring for it. One of the latest pay-as- 
you-go_ recruits is Senator McCarran 
(Dem.), of Nevada. He has warmly in- 
dorsed the idea, but has committed him- 
self to no particular plan. He has pledged 
himself to work for remission in full of 
the 1942 tax liability. 

It still is barely possible that House and 
Senate advocates of pay-as-you-go can 
speed action; but there’s hardly a ghost 
of a chance that they can do this in time 
to substitute withholdings or monthly in- 
stallments for the March 15 payment. 

There also appears to be only a slim 
chance of substituting withholdings or 
something else for the June 15 payment. 

Prospects of putting pay-as-you-go into 
effect by July 1 are brighter. 

This could be accomplished were the 
Ways and Means Committee to dispose of 
the pay-as-you-go amendment and get it 
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“Night and day...” 


“Night and day must go the answer 

to the front line’s stern demand!”’ 

This is the creed of the Quartermaster Corps, 
and of us who help them here at home. 


And that Answer speaks in a thousand tongues 
---in the vicious voice of the heavy guns 
.-- inthe roar of airplane engines 


.--in the drum-beat rhythm of marching men 


More... more... more’ 


The Answer speeds across the world 

.-. on wings over desert, ocean and tundra 

.--0n ships in tropic seas and arctic waters; 
And here at home the tireless freight trains - - - 
Rolling tonnage no rails have ever known before 

. - - out of the mines with ore and coal 

-- - out of the sleepless factories that work 


the clock around to answer the stern demand... 
Faster... faster... faster! 


‘Night and day. . .’’ You Americans overseas - - - 
can you hear us? Under the scream of shells, 
the rumble of laden trains, 


rolling 1% million tons of freight a mile every minute! 


This year, as last year, we'll keep ‘em rolling 
Night and day . . . night and day ... 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


‘ Geared to ne, GO of America! 











THUNDER OVER AFRICA 


THERE’S a roar of mighty motors in 
the African skies. Big transport planes 
wing above the steaming coastal jun- 
gles—the trackless forests—the moun- 
tains and the desert—speeding war 
supplies to the Middle East. 

Tough young Americans carved the 
airfields for that vital route out of the 
heart of the Dark Continent. Sixty 
days after the job was tackled, Pan 
American Airways, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Army Air Transport 
Command, had a steady stream of 
traffic thundering across Africa. 


It looked like a hopeless task when 
black men started hacking out the 
first clearings, carrying earth in baskets 
on their heads. But the engineers 
knew what “‘Caterpillar” Diesel Trac- 
tors could do. Once those big machines 
with their bulldozers reached the new 
airport sites, things happened fast. 
Each ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel cleared as 
much ground in a single hour as 
a hundred natives in an entire day! 


Many of these mobile power-plants- 


of-all-work are still there, helping to 
maintain trans-African fields. Tough 
and dependable, they stand up under 
punishment. And their “Caterpillar” 
Diesel fuel systems conserve precious 
oil and gasoline, running economically 
on any fuel that’s available. 


‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Tractors, 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
go directly to the world’s fighting 
fronts. They’re saving men and time 
— building roads, towing planes, haul- 
ing guns, powering air compressors, 
generating current for searchlights and 
communications, supplying main or 
stand-by power for naval craft. 

Meanwhile, thousands of older 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are hard at work 
on the home fronts—in essential con- 
struction, mining, lumbering, oil-field, 
industrial, municipal and farm tasks. 

And they’re doing a magnificent job, 
for ‘‘Caterpillar” service-dealers every- 
where have the complete repair facili- 
ties and the practical know-how that 
keep them working. 


CATERPILLAR $ O/¢SéZ 


nae. U.8. PAT. OFF. 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT 
—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 


out of the way before taking up the gen- 
eral tax bill, designed to meet the Presi- 
dent’s request for $16,000,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue. Present plan apparently is 
to do just that; to take up the general tax 
bill early in April. But even that plan is 
informal and hasn’t been announced defi- 
nitely. 

The alternate is to do nothing about 
pay-as-you-go until the general tax bill 
is considered, and then to include pay-as- 
you-go in the general bill. Such a course 
of procedure would delay pay-as-you-go 
legislation, probably until next autumn, 
Taxpayers then would not become current 
until 1944. 

Such a course of action has its cham- 
pions, reportedly, in the Ways and Means 
Committee, but they appear to be in the 
minority. This Committee holds the key; 
whether pay-as-you-go is to be put into 
effect before July 1, on that date, or not 
until 1944 is in the Committee’s hands. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR McCARRAN 
... pledged to pay as he goes 


The prospect is that within the next 
month or six weeks the Committee will 
work out a plan. Sentiment in the Com- 
mittee apparently favors a_ withholding 
method of collecting the tax; say, about 
20 per cent of pay in excess of a small 
exemption. 

Meanwhile, other representatives cham- 
pioning pay-as-you-go must wait. They 
can do nothing until a plan clears the 
Committee, is reported to the House. 
Then, however, they can vote it up or 
down as they wish with minimum delay. 

Not until then can Senators champion- 
ing the idea get their chance to consider 
a pay-as-you-go plan. Under the Constitu- 
tion, all tax legislation must originate in 
the House. No matter how strongly the 
Senate may be for pay-as-you-go—and it 
appears to be for it by a top-heavy ma- 
jority—Senators have no choice but to 
wait for the House to act first. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Arcerncam Beasmness 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


You should not be too impressed by talk of a 10 per cent pay-roll tax. That 
would be a 5 per cent increase over the present. It would include: 

A 1 per cent increase on employers to support old-age insurance. 

A 1 per cent increase on workers to Support old-age insurance, plus 3 per 
cent increase to support a new system of disability and sickness insurance. 

Mr. Roosevelt asked for that a year ago. The request is to be revived; is 
just now taking form of a trial balloon from Labor Secretary Perkins and others. 
However: Congress will be very cool to the idea this year; will have to be shown 
that present pay-roll taxes aren't adequate for existing insurance; that workers 
really are demanding insurance against disability and sickness. 

Worker support could sell Congress on disability insurance. That would 
call for a new 3 per cent tax on workers, no direct tax on employers. 

Also, remember this: All the talk about the British Beveridge plan is 
about an idea, not about something the British have put into effect. It's like 
the talk on an expanded Social Security plan for U.S.--something to talk about, 
to study for later attention. Social insurance idea is deeply rooted. 




















To clear up a little-of the general confusion over 1943 taxes..... 

Victory tax is not a substitute for any part of the personal income tax. It 
is a separate tax, a flat tax on everybody earning more than $624 a year. 

Nobody in responsible position is proposing to waive 1943 income taxes on 
1942 income, without substituting a tax of equal or larger amount, collected on 
income as earned in 1943. There is no windfall plan taking shape here. 

Taxes on personal incomes are going to move higher, not lower. 

Pay-as-you-go is not a scheme for avoiding taxes. It may and probably will 
involve heavier-than-expected taxes for persons earning above $3,000 a year. 

A retail sales tax will not solve the Government's revenue problem; will 
not yield the vast amounts of money that many people appear to expect of it. 




















Tax plans for 1943 can be assessed against that background. Those plans, 
as they are shaping in the Treasury and in Congress committees, call for..... 

On 1942 income: A collection of taxes under 1942 Revenue Act on March 15 
and June 15 payment dates, or until the new plans take effect. This means taxes 
as usual during first half of 1943 and at the higher rates of 1942 Revenue Act. 

Pay-as-you-go: This would involve taxation on income as earned, maybe to 
Start July 1. In rough tentative form, pay-as-you-go plans would call for: 

1. <A forgiveness of normal tax of 6 per cent and first-bracket surtax of 
13 per cent on all surtax net income for 1942. That forgiveness would apply only 
to the September and December quarterly payments. 

2. Continuance of the Victory tax of 5 per cent on all income above $624. 

3. A withholding tax of 19 per cent, to be collected by employers as 
Victory tax is collected, after deduction of some personal exemptions and 
credits. This tax would apply to 1943 income, would represent pay-as-you-go; 
would bring the total withholding, including Victory tax, to 24 per cent. 

4. A continued payment in 1943 of taxes on 1942 income that would bear a 
heavier tax than 19 per cent. This means that upper-bracket incomes would not 

















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


be forgiven all taxes on 1942 incomes. Instead, they would be hit hard. 

5. A filing on March 15, 1944, of a regular income tax return on 1943 
income. Then: Taxpayer would be allowed credit for taxes withheld in 1943 from 
1943 income; would then be called on for payment of any tax liability above 
amount withheld, or would be entitled to return of any overpayment due to 
withholding. 

Actually: This plan may be more liberal than the one finally worked out. 
It would forgive taxes on 1942 income for nearly 85 per cent of taxpayers. That 
is, it would forgive that part not paid by the time withholding starts. 

There is this further point: Withholding of 19 per cent would apply to 
payment of dividends and of bond interest. 











In the field of war regulations..... 

Contract renegotiations: No important cnange expected either in the law or 
in its administration. Industry reports a reasonable attitude on part of the 
Army and Navy in renegotiating prices called for in contracts. 

Industry concentration: WPB is backing away from this idea; is not going 
to push for concentration of manufacture of civilian goods in a few plants. 
However: There may be a natural tendency in that direction that won't be 
checked. 

Antitrust enforcement: Less enthusiastic trust law enforcement expected if 
Thurman Arnold accepts a judgeship. Mr. Arnold right now is on the track of 
several big new suits. He has given big industry a lively time in court. 

Predelivery installment selling: This idea stands little chance of getting 
by the Treasury or Congress. It involves wartime installment buying of autos, 
refrigerators, etc., for delivery in the postwar period. 














Looking further into this broad field..... 

Truck tires: Situation serious, but there seems to be nothing to the story 
that trucks will be ordered off the road. Rather: Everybody is trying to 
keep them operating in face of growing tire, parts, man-power troubles. 

Taxis: No confirmation of report they will be ordered off the streets. 

Brand names on goods: No interference planned with brand names or with the 
advertising of those names. Fancy packaging may be stopped, however. 

Grades: There will be more grading of foodstuffs, of other goods subject 
to rationing. Point system of rationing is to force careful grading. 








As the situation in agriculture develops..... 

There's to be expanded production of farm machinery and parts. 

U.S. is ready to buy dairy cows that otherwise would be slaughtered. It 
then will sell them to other farmers who want more dairy cows. 

A farmer now can borrow from Regional Credit Corporation to finance 
expanded production, to buy machinery, fertilizer, other needed things. 

Garden seeds for Victory gardens are to be scarce, onions, beets, carrots 
in particular. That's a new kind of war problem. 














Don't expect Congress to do much in the way of regulating labor. 

The reason: Administration opposes action. And: Republicans don't want to 
offend workers at a time when they think their election chances are bright. 

So: Nothing much in the way of labor legislation is in sight. 

Important coal strike failed to create even a flicker of Congress interest 
in action. It is remembered in Congress that the labor vote can be potent. 

In general: The strike situation is fairly well in hand. Big problem now 
is that of workers who are voluntarily absent from work. 
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The bomb 
that started a 
revolution 


T USED to be a slow job to make a bomb cas- 
| ing. You had to hollow out a solid piece of 
steel. You had to spend time machining the 
outside surface. 

But today, in a bomb plant, you see a white 
hot tube of steel slide into a big machine. The 
tube spins at a dizzy speed. And before you 
know it, magic mechanical arms have shaped 
the tube into a finished bomb shell. . . ten times 
faster than it’s ever been done before! 


All because somebody in a United States 
Steel plant had an ingenious idea to ‘“‘spin” @ 
bomb and shape it as a potter shapes his clay. 

The first bomb made this way started a bomb- 
making revolution. Because United States Steel 
turned the process over to other bomb makers, 
too...so that America’s swarms of bombers 
wouldn’t lack ‘‘eggs”’ to drop on the Axis. 


From United States Steel laboratories come 
other amazing things to help win the war. Tough 
helmet stee. that stops a .45 bullet. Portable 
airfields. A new, faster method of making bullet- 
core steel. 


After the war... what? 


After the war, steel will serve you even bet- 
ter. Everything from washing machines to sky- 
scrapers will share in these better steels inspired 
by war. In peace, as in war, no other material 
rivals steel. The U-S-S Label will mean more 
than ever on the peacetime goods you buy. 


7 7 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMP AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY * BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION * UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


RY 
“BUY WAR BONDS ae 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. Yours again to spend in 
years to come ...for new comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 
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The difference between 
BOMB 


AND BOTTLENECK! | 





CITIES SERVICE 
INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


* 


Out in the Midwest, two enormous 


plants were built to produce one-ton | 


bombs. 


Suddenly trouble reared its ugly 
head... 
heat-treating would not burn prop- 


erly. Result: defective bomb casings | 


—not up to Government specifica- 
tions. 


Cities Service engineers got the 
S.0.S.! Using the Industrial Heat 
Prover, they analyzed furnace at- 
mospheres and stack gases, made 
adjustments—and licked the prob- 
lem! Today these two plants are 
operating at peak efficiency—turn- 
ing out 2000-pounders every hour, 
seven days a week. 


x * 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
is available, without charge or obliga- 
tion, to any industry whose work involves 
any type of combustion process. If you are 
not already familiar with this new instru- 
ment and the outstanding service it is now 
performing for industry, write for a com- 
pletely informative booklet to Room 1341, 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York City. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 








. a new type of gas used for | 





Special 
Report 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


U.S. AMONG THE ‘HAVE-NOTS’? 
WAR’S EFFECT ON RESOURCES 


This nation is skimming the cream off 
its national resources to supply war de- 
mands. Its best deposits of minerals and 
metals are being ransacked to make bombs 
and bullets that will be shot away; to 
make tanks, planes and ships, some of 
which never will return. The result is a 
hastening of the day when the United 
States of America may become a “have- 
not” nation in many materials that now 
are basic to the economy. 

The expenditure of irreplaceable 
riches is leading thoughtful people in and 
out of the Government to wonder how soon 
the national bank account of materials is 
going bankrupt. They are asking if the 
United States will be left with enough 
basic resources to fight another big-time 
war. They ask if present material short- 
ages aren’t just the forerunners of perma- 
nent shortages in the future. And this leads 
them to ask whether or not this country 
should develop resources in other areas of 
the world while conserving our own. 

The questions are more than academic. 
Headlines mention imminent exhaustion of 
our high-grade iron ore. Government offi- 
cials attack public complacency over the 
size of our oil supply, warning that it is 
not inexhaustible. The background of 
those statements is worth noting. 

Cost of war. There’s no question that 


vast 


the war costs astronomical amounts of all 
resources. Metals are the very backbone 
of armaments. Steel is used most. Other 
metals are required in even higher pro- 
portion to their supply. Copper is a good 
example. A 37-mm. antiaireraft gun shoots 
away a ton every 20 minutes of action. The 
Army Signal Corps uses up 5,000 tons a 
month in communications equipment. 

The same story applies to oil. Petroleum 
products accounted for 60 per cent of the 
tonnage of supplies going to the African 
front up to a recent date. 

Timber, another priceless national as- 
set, becomes increasingly important as a 
war material. The best grades of hard- 
woods and other special types are going 
into boats, planes, other war weapons. 
Timber can be replaced by careful plan- 
ning and conservation—if the effort is 
made soon enough. 

There’s no argument over the extent to 
which we are spending our natural wealth 
However, the proportion of our wealth 
that is being drained away forever, and 
what should be done about it are questions 
that lead to argument. 

The national stock pile. Crux of the 
matter is the ultimate size of reserves in 
metals and minerals. But no one knows 
the answers in full, Most of them are 
wrapped up in the future of new mining 





—Harris & Ewing 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATORS DAVIES & ICKES 
. +. they discovered a downward trend in discoveries 
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exploration and new technological devel- 
opments. The present situation is: 

Metals: We are running out of high- 
grade ores in certain metals. Supplies of 
bauxite, best material for aluminum, may 
be used up within three years. Once-plenti- 
ful deposits of high-grade copper ore are 
reduced to one big deposit near Butte, 
Mont. The great Mesabi Range of iron 
ore in Minnesota, which supplies 80 to 
85 per cent of our needs, may be ex- 
hausted by 1950. Lead deposits in the tri- 
State area centering at Joplin, Mo., are 
nearing old age. Mercury deposits are ex- 
pected to be exhausted for good before 
this war is finished. Possibility of opening 
new zinc mines is small. Depletion of these 
ores is the price paid for all-time record 
production of metals and minerals. 

Oil: The downward trend in discoveries 
of new oil reserves poses a problem of in- 
creasing gravity, as has been pointed out 
by Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War, and his deputy, Ralph K. 
Davies. In 1942, output of oil was greater 
than new reserves discovered during that 
year. This is a reversal of a trend that 
lasted until 1938, and comes just when oil 
reserves are subjected to the greatest strain 
in history. New fields have been found in 
greater numbers, but with a marked drop 
in size, and reserves found have averaged 
less than half of what they did before. 

Future stock piles. That’s the present 
situation. Factors that influence the future 
are new exploration, use of low-grade ores, 
advances in technology which open up new 
sources of raw materials, and national pol- 
icy concerning buying of material abroad. 

New exploration: This already has 
turned up some remarkable results in 
metals. The Bureau of Mines has found 
“proved reserves” of 10,000,000 tons of 
manganese ore, 8,000,000 of bauxite, 6,- 
000,000 of low-grade nickel, 4,000,000 of 
chromite ore, 2,000,000 of antimony, 
1,000,000 each of tungsten and mercury. 
These figures represent only the results 
of examination of 1,600 ore deposits in 25 
States and the Territory of Alaska. They 
do not include the new ore reserves proved 
out by private industry. More deposits will 
be found in 1943, the experts are sure. 

In fact, possibilities of new discoveries 
haven’t yet been scratched. The U.S. just 
never has taken time to discover what it 
has. Between 30 and 40 per cent of the 
country hasn’t even been surveyed. 

Low-grade ores: These are expected to 
take care of our needs for most metals, 
if and when it is necessary to use them. 
Here again, the possibilities are far from 
fully examined. The Mesabi Range may 
be depleted of its high-grade ores in 8 or 
10 years, yet there are billions of tons of 
taconite and paint rock in that region that 
can be tapped when need justifies the 
higher cost. Similarly, the Clinton Field in 
Alabama, so far exploited only for its high- 
grade ore, and vast regions of the West 
contain billions of tons of low-grade ores. 

Alunite and aluminous clays represent 
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PLOMB ENGINEERS (au Help You! 


Consult us for design and manufacture of special hand 
tools to reach the hard-to-get-at spots in your war 
production job. Plomb engineers have helped many 
manufacturers find the answers to their problems, 
They are ready to serve you...now or in the future. 


Plomb dealers handle regular tools 


Throughout the nation Plomb dealers can supply you 
with regular Plomb hand tools of all types to meet your 
war needs. See the one in your locality for stock tools, 


Facilities of 36 factories to serve you 


To meet war demands for Plomb Tools, 33 sub-con- 
tracting companies help Plomb’s own three factories 
make them. This makes possible a double service to 
you. See your Plomb dealer for regular hand tools... 
consult us for your special hand tool needs. 





PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
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OF A NATION 
[| AT WAR [| 


“THE ARMY STILL BELIEVES COM- 
PETITIVE SPORTS SHOULD BE CAR- 
RIED ON AS LONG AS POSSIBLE. WE 
ATTACH GREAT IMPORTANCE TO 
THEM IN OUR OWN TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM AND THEY ARE NEITHER A 
LEISURE OCCUPATION NOR A SUP- 
PLEMENT TO THE PROGRAM.” 


COL. THEODORE BANK 
Acting Director, Athletic 
and Recreation Division, 

U. S. Army 


‘‘Wartime service demands that 
our youth (and our workers at 
home) be strong and skilled far be- 
yond what is generally required in 
peacetime. I do not stand alone 
when I make the statement that 
America is soft. You and I both 
know that when a man is called 
into the Army, the first six months 
are spent in toughening him up. 
I want our schools and colleges to 
prepare them physically for the 
armed forces and save this time.’’ 
John B. Kelly 
Asst. Director of Division 
of Physical Fitness 


7 * * 


Leading coaches are whipping recruits 
into fighting trim in dozens.of training 
centers. Sam Barry, former football 
and basketball coach of the University 
of South Carolina, is directing physical 
training of service men at St. Mary’s 
college, Cal.; Jim Crowley, Fordham 
football coach, is physical director for 
service men at the University of North 
Carolina. Bernie Bierman, Minnesota’s 
football coach, and a former Marine, is 
on a similar job at the University of 
Iowa, and there are many others. 


x * * 


For many years Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. has cooperated with in- 
dustries, schools, colleges and civic 
institutions in the promotion of 
wider participation in sports activi- 
ties to raise the standard of physi- 
cal fitness among America’s ‘‘lux- 
ury-softened’’ people. Soimportant 
is physical exercise to America’s 
war effort, that we are striving to 
maintain at as adequate a level as 
possible, the equipment needed for 
the nation's expanding physical 
fitness programs. 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 








it’s Wilson TODAY 
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apparently inexhaustible base materials 
for aluminum when bauxite runs out. Even 
in metals like lead, copper, and zinc, pros- 
pects are that re-examination of old de- 
posits will turn up immense usable ores. 
There seems to be little question that 
the United States, 
of the world’s petroleum 


with about one-sixth 
and a 


growing need for oil, eventually will be 


supply 


dependent on foreign sources. Proved re- 
serves will supply our estimated needs for 
the next 12 to 15 years. Estimates of ulti- 
mate have enough 
petroleum for an additional 58 vears. 


reserves are that we 

Technological advances: They hold out 
the broadest possibilities, may well remove 
“essen- 
tial.” Most immediately important are ad- 
vances in techniques that open up use of 


our need for many materials now 


low-grade ores. These new processes have 
been the center of bitter arguments be- 
cause they bring up the question of policy 
—whether the weight of the U.S. should 
be swung toward making the nation self- 
sufficient, or toward making the rest of 
the world a safe supply depot for the 
things we don’t have in cheap abundance. 

National policy: This, so far, combines 
both above policies. During the last 10 
years we have gone abroad for many ma- 
terials because they were cheaper abroad. 
Under war conditions, the search for metals 
and minerals abroad has been intensified, 
especially in South America, Canada and 
Africa. Meanwhile, arguments go on as to 
which policy should be favored most in 
the future. The two viewpoints, in more 
detail: 

The theory that natural resources should 
be developed to the limit is championed 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes, Sena- 
tors from the West, and a large part of the 
mining industry. They make two main 
points: stock piles of materials 
should be brought from abroad and saved 
against demands of future emergencies; at 
the same time, capacity to use our own 
low-grade ores should be developed and 
kept on a going basis so we will have a 
ready and protected source for basic ma- 
terials at all times. They add that thou- 
sands of small businesses could be saved 
by increased production of our own metals. 

The other viewpoint has not been 
stated so definitely. It is based on the ar- 
gument that the United States now, and 
even more in the future, must look out- 
side its own borders for supplies of raw 
materials. It implies that the United 
States must free, and keep free, the world 
trade lanes so we can buy what we want 


Large 


want it. 

Regardless of the eventual policy 
adopted, thoughtful men are predicting 
two developments. The first is a gradual 
change in mining and processing practices, 


where we 


with a more widely scattered mining and 
milling industry, as the shift to lower- 
grade ores becomes imperative. The sec- 
ond is a closer Government interest in the 
national materials, result- 
ing in a more intensive study of resources 
and probably more clearly defined conser- 
“vation policies. 
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TRADE WAR IN THE HEMISPHERE 


Lack of Ships a Handicap to U. S. in Meeting Competition of Enemy 


Economic reasons dictating 
continued operation of 
blacklisted businesses 


Chief value to the U.S. in Chile’s break 
with the Axis is that Germany, Italy and 
Japan lose another legal means of com- 
municating with the Hemisphere. Other- 
wise, few results are to be expected, since 
Chile’s trade already was tied tightly to 
this country and generous financial assist- 
ance has been given to her. 

Argentina now is the only Hemisphere 
country that allows open communication 
with the enemy. The fact of Argentina’s 
isolation promises stricter supervision by 
that country over diplomatic radio mes- 
sages. This trend is noted in the recall 
of Capt. Dietrich Niebuhr, German naval 
and air attache, charged with spying. 

U. S. attempts to smash Axis influence 
in Latin America thus took an important 
step forward when Chilean Ambassador 
Rodolfo Michels notified the State De- 
partment of the break, but these attempts 
have yet to become completely successful. 
Axis agents and Axis-owned business firms 
continue to operate in many areas. 

In Venezuela, for example, the Gov- 
ernment is not co-operating as fully as this 
country would like. A few small holdings 
by blacklisted firms have been frozen by 
Government decree, but larger German 
interests in the country are reported to be 
flourishing. These companies get imports 
through intermediaries and juggle ac- 
counts to escape the outlaw provisions of 
the blacklist. Venezuela’s defense is that 
the local economy must be preserved. 

The same defense is noted in other 
countries. Blacklisted firms still dominate 
Bolivia’s cotton textile trade, and, in 
Argentina, Axis firms are offering to man- 
ufacture needed radio equipment. 

This country’s most effective weapon 
would be to drive the Axis out by compe- 
tition. Thus a proposal has been made to 
establish a textile mill in Bolivia which 
could manufacture cloth at a lower price 
than the Axis firms could meet. This and 
similar proposals, however, are handi- 
capped by the shipping shortage. 

Shipping. Lack of ships is leading to 
complaints from South America about the 


nature of cargoes now being carried. 


JANUARY 29, 1943 


Brazil, for example, is protesting the 
space allotted to whisky, toys, breakfast 
foods and other less-essential products. 
The explanation is that these items get 
space because export licenses are not re- 
quired for shipments of less than a ton. 
Meanwhile, Brazil suffers from a lack of 
more-essential foods, medical supplies and 
merchandise. Brazilians also are suggest- 
ing that outgoing ships for the U.S. take 
on more coffee and less bauxite ore. 

A similar complaint about imports has 
come from Costa Rica, where supplies 
are being delivered for the Pan-American 


not going to increase in the year ahead. 
These estimates are the crux of present 
negotiations with Cuba over that coun- 
try’s 1943 sugar crop. Last year the 
United States purchased the entire Cuban 
harvest of 4,000,000 tons, but only about 
1,500,000 tons of refined sugar was 
shipped. The remainder is in storage. 
Now this country is proposing that the 
Cuban crop be curtailed. Reports from 
Havana state that a cane harvest of from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons is suggested. 
To make up for the loss of sugar revenue, 
the Export-Import Bank has offered to 





UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE WELLES 


Highway and U. S.-owned plantations, 
while the country lacks food and medicine. 
Bolivia also reports a critical shortage of 
medical and dental supplies. 

Haiti is suffering from the withdrawal 
of ships from coastwise trade. Coastwise 
service formerly was provided by ocean- 
going vessels, but these now have been 
withdrawn. The use of trucks for overland 
hauls from Port-au-Prince or Cap-Haitien 
is handicapped by the gasoline and tire 
shortages, and by the fact that truck rates 
have doubled. The situation may be eased, 
however, by the recent requisition by the 
Haitian Government of nine small oil- 
burning vessels for this service. 


Sugar. Official estimates of U.S. sugar 
supplies for 1943 indicate that imports are 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHILE’‘S AMBASSADOR MICHELS 
. . a break in the Axis cable 


advance $25,000,000 for improvement 
projects. These would include diversifica- 
tion of cane lands, which now constitute 
57 per cent of the island’s cultivated acre- 
age, and highway and sanitary improve- 
ments. 

U. S. negotiators argue that now is an 
ideal time to relieve Cuba of her depend- 
ence on sugar. Another argument is that 
a second bumper cane crop would so clog 
warehouses that no sugar at all could be 
harvested in 1944. The Cuban Govern- 
ment, however, remains to be convinced. 
Probable explanation of Cuba’s position 
is that sugar yielded a handsome return 
last year and can be grown more cheaply 
and with less effort than other food crops. 
Until an agreement is reached, Cuba is 
delaying the cane-grinding season. 
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(caves of blimps to guard sea lanes. 
To make it too “hot” for Axis U-boats. 


It’s the goal of American Industry to 
produce more blimps than the world 
haxever seen—and that goal is going 
to be achieved. 


It calls for construction and conver- 
sion at record-breaking speeds to get 
into production as soon as possible. 

In every war plant, proper heating is 
essential to maximum output. 


Fifty years of experience taught 
America all of the natural advantages 
of steam—speed, safety, flexibility and 
economy. 


Webster Systems of Steam Heating 
have proved their effectiveness in more 
than 75,000 buildings. The engineering 
skill that makes Webster Equipment 
effective is offered to architects, en- 
gineers and heating contractors working 
on war construction. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 


Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
60 


Representatives in 


principal Cities 

















Weve been lished: 
HOW TO FIGURE VICTORY TAX 


(About 50,000,000 persons are affected 
by the new Victory tax that calls for an 
additional levy of 5 per cent on incomes 
of more than $624 a year, over and above 
regular income tax payments. Millions of 
persons already are having this new Vic- 
tory tax taken from their and 
wages; many others will begin to pay the 
Victory tax on this year’s income in 
March, 1944.) 


salaries 


This leads to the question: Does the Vic- 
tory tax bring any reduction in your 
regular income tax? 


It does not. Your regular income tax must 
be paid as usual on March 15, and is not 
affected by the Victory tax. There will be 
no Victory tax form to fill out on March 
15 of this year; the returns for March 15, 
1944, will have a section showing the 
amount of Victory tax paid or still owed. 
If you are now having the new tax de- 
ducted from your pay, you will make an 
adjustment in your return in March, 1944. 
Some will find that they owe a few dollars 
more on their Victory tax, others will have 
paid a little too much and will have re- 
funds coming to them. 


If you are not having part of your salary 
or wages withheld now for the Victory 
tax, you will begin to pay this tax on 
March 15, 1944. It can be paid in one 
lump sum or spread over quarterly in- 
stallments, just as your regular income tax. 
Those who will not have to pay until 1944 
on this year’s income include doctors, 
lawyers, owners of businesses and such 
persons who do not receive salaries. Also 
farm and domestic help, casual labor, em- 
ployes of foreign governments and persons 
working outside the United States. Mem- 
bers of the armed services do not have 
the Victory tax deducted from their pay, 
but must pay it later; those serving out- 
side the United States can wait until after 
the war to pay the tax. 


Are there any exemptions or deductions 
under the Victory tax? 


There are some, but, for the average indi- 
vidual, they are fewer than under the reg- 
ular income tax. There is the exemption of 
$624, the same for both married and un- 
married persons. If a man and his wife 
both have incomes, each is entitled to a 
Victory tax exemption of $624. Thus, in a 
joint return, the exemption would be 
$1,248, the wife’s income is less 
than $624; then the exemption would be 
$624 plus the wife’s Victory tax net in- 
come. If you draw your pay from more 
than one employer, each employer will 
withhold 5 per cent of your pay above 


unless 
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$624. However, in March, 1944, you can 
claim only one $624 exemption. 


Few other exemptions are allowed for sal- 
ary and wage earners under the Victory 
tax. Alimony and _ separate-maintenance 
payments may be deducted by a husband 
if they are amounts that could be included 
in his gross income. Other deductions can 
be made by persons carrying on a business 
or trade or in connection with income. 
producing property to cover expenses, in- 
terest, taxes, losses other than capital 
losses, depreciation, depletion, pension 
trusts, net operating losses and amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities. Thus, interest on 
a business loan may be deducted in fig- 
uring the Victory tax, but interest on a 
mortgage on a taxpayer’s home may not 
be deducted. 


What credits or refunds are provided 
under the Victory tax? 


The law calls for a refund of part of the 
amount paid in Victory taxes soon after 
the war ends. For a single person, this is 
25 per cent of the total Victory tax paid, 
up to $500; for a married person, it is 40 
per cent of the tax paid, up to $1,000, 
with 2 per cent more for each dependent, 
up to a maximum of $100. This refund 
can be requested in the form of a cash 
settlement from the Government, or the 
credit can be applied to your tax bill. You 
have up until seven years after the war 
ends to claim this refund, but the Gov- 
ernment will pay no interest on it. 


Postwar credits, in certain instances, may 
be used currently against your Victory 
tax and regular income tax payments, be- 
ginning with the payment due March 15, 
1944. Credits may be taken against the 
Victory tax up to the amount of the post- 
war refund, provided that you have used 
that amount of money to pay premiums 
on life insurance policies in force Sept. 
1, 1942, to reduce your indebtedness or to 
buy additional United States bonds during 
the year. If the amount withheld under 
the Victory tax and the postwar credit 
exceeds your total Victory tax payment, 
the difference may be taken against your 
regular income tax. Of course, if you use 
these credits to reduce your income tax 
payments, you will not get the postwar 
refund. 


Is the Victory tax merely a wartime 
measure? 

Under present law, it is. It is supposed to 

be collected only until the close of the 

year that brings an end of hostilities in 

the present war. 
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EVERY WORD CONTAINS 
A HIDDEN STORY OF ITS ORIGIN 


LERT, now meaning “air raid alarm!”, 
comes from early French a I’erte, “on 
the watch.” This, in turn, came from Italian 


all’erta, “on a watchtower or height.” When 
the first field hospital was organized to follow an 
army, the French called it hépital ambulant, “‘walk- 
ing hospital,” from the Latin ambulare, ‘‘to walk.” 
Eventually hépital was dropped and ambulant be- 
came ambulance, a vehicle for conveying casualties. 
Sabotage, now the malicious hindrance of production, 
comes from French saboter, “to work carelessly’’— 
originally, “‘to tread with wooden shoes, or sabots.”” 

Both you and your children will enjoy the hun- 
dreds of fascinating word origins in WEBSTER’S 
New INTERNATIONAL Dictionary, Second Edition 
—The Merriam-Webster. 

These colorful word histories are just one feature 
of this greatest of all knowledge books. The more 
questions you and your children bring to it, the 
more you will be amazed at the range and scope of 
the information furnished by its hundreds of ency- 
clopedic articles, by over 200 outstanding authori- 
ties. And, in addition, you learn everything you 
want to know about words, 600,000 of them, 122,- 
000 more than any other dictionary. 

You have long wanted this great question an- 
swerer; now is the time to get it. Ask any book- 
dealer to show you the Genuine Webster —The 
MERRIAM-Webster — identified by the Circular 
Trade-Mark. Write for free illustrated booklet of 
interesting word origins to G. & C. Merriam Co., 
233 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 


] Advt. Copyright 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


the Genuine Webster & ; 


WEBSTER’S 
NeW INTERNATIONAL 





DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 
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scription of The 
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Beardsley Ruml, whose skip-a-year tax 
plan has given Congress a hot issue and 
the taxpayers a whirl of debate and uncer- 
tainty, is known to his friends as a pro- 
lific producer of ideas on a broad range of 
subjects. Intensely active, and always 
busy, he finds his diversion in long, coats- 
off, argumentative evenings with his 
friends. He usually advances his ideas in 
this setting, and the 
tax plan was ham- 
mered out on just 
such an anvil of dis- 
cussion. He credits 
“many minds” with 
having helped to per- 
fect it. Once his ideas 
are broached, he 
backs them with volu- 
ble argument drawn 
from his broad _ per- 
sonal experience and 
extensive reading. He 
defends them, too, with an amiable ag- 
gressiveness which delights his companions. 

Mr. Ruml offers the occasional example 
of the successful businessman and finan- 
cier—he is chairman of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank and treasurer of 
R.H. Macy and Co.—who is also absorbed 
in economic, sociological and governmental 
problems. The New Dealers have a warm 
feeling for him, although he never has 
been one of their inner circle. He has sup- 
ported some of their favorite measures, 
particularly those intended to spread con- 
sumer buying power, such as the lend-spend 
bill that followed the 1936 elections. In ad- 
dition, he has been an adviser to the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and is 
conscientiously faithful in attending its 
meetings. Before entering business, he served 
with several large philanthropic founda- 
tions and for two years was dean of social 
sciences at the University of Chicago. 

He is a huge man, several inches over 
six feet and a number of pounds over 200. 
Both his bulk and his inexhaustible energy 
are striking. He is cordial, approachable 
and an entertaining conversationalist. One 
of his closest friends is Randolph Paul, the 
chief Treasury critic of his tax plan. He 
often is a guest in the Paul home. 

” 7 * 

M. Clifford Townsend’s appointment 
as Director of Food Production moved the 
big-crop commercial farmer into an ad- 
vantageous spot at the top of the wartime 
agricultural program. It also provided a 
jolt for the Agriculture Department’s ex- 
treme New Deal elements who wanted 
sociological farm planning continued dur- 
ing the war, and had expected it would be 
under Mr. Townsend’s predecessor, Her- 
bert W. Parisius. 

J. B. Hutton, of the Commodity Credit 
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eo WE'RE BUSY 
WINNING A WAR! 


Every minute counts these days 
in the battle of production ... an 
lunch-time bottlenecks can be a 
serious problem in busy war plants. 
PIX PORTABLE CANTEEN is one an- 
swer to this problem—designed to 
save steps, save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot dishes, soups 
and coffee piping hot. Serves sand- 
wiches, drinks, pastry and candy. 

This is just one example of Pick 
Food Service Equipment that you 
will find in America’s leading fac- 
tories—planned by the men who'll 
gladly help you with your problem, 
be your budget large or small. Send 
for our new booklet No. CW7 illus- 
trating PIX PORTABLE CANTEENS, 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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“Essential” 


policies. 


Washington, D. C. 
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War has not changed the def- 
inition, but it has brought added 
emphasis to the word. Essential 
industry, essential worker, essen- 
tial material, essential restriction. 
And, for businessmen, essential 
source of information. The Unit- 
ed States News is essential be- 
cause it is the one magazine pre- 
senting a thorough weekly survey 
of today’s national affairs and 
how they will affect business to- 
morrow. The United States News 
is an essential basis for essential 


discussion, decisions, plans, and 
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Corp., and A. G. Black, of the Farm Cred 
Administration, went in with Mr. Toy. 
send as associate directors. Mr. Hutto, 
able and energetic, is expected to provid 
most of the direction. Usually he ig th 
driving force behind any project wit} 
which he is associated. 

As such things are measured in depart. 
mental circles, all three are rated gp. 
servatives, especially Mr. Townsend. _, 
has long been associated with the Far 
Bureau Federation, mostly representative 
of the big cash farmers. He operates , 
360-acre Indiana corn and livestock farm 
For four years he was Indiana Commis. 
sioner of Agriculture. Then, with the back. 





—Delano, OSDA 


M. CLIFFORD TOWNSEND 


ing of the McNutt organization and the 
Federation, he was elected Governor. 

Mr. Townsend entered the Agriculture 
Department last year as head of the Ag- 
ricultural Conservation and Adjustment 
Administration which superseded the old 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
as chief disburser of farm benefit checks 
In that position he was sitting in the right 
seat when Mr. Parisius resigned and a 
new man had to be found. 

Mr. Parisius had had a lot of ideas. He 
wanted to move many Southern farm 
folk to the more prosperous land in the 
West. He wanted a grouping of farm 
credit agencies, with easy credit for the 
low-income farmer. He wanted the avail- 
able short supplies of farm machinery 
distributed largely to the marginal-land 
farmer. He wanted the personnel of the 
Farm Security Administration to handle 
the food production program. 

His superiors thought these plans un- 
suited to the times, and especially dis- 
liked the last. FSA has dealt mainly with 
the low-income farmer who produces little 
food. It was thought that Mr. Townsend's 
ACAA would be more efficient. It has been 
in contact with the farmers who produce 
quantity crops, the ones who must be re- 
lied upon for wartime food supplies. 

With the withdrawal of Mr. Parisius, 
Mr. Townsend and his ACAA took over. 
But not all Mr. Parisius’s ideas were 
dropped. The credit idea was revived m 
a different form. And, if they can’t feed 
themselves, farmers will be moved elsewhere. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Oil: Midwestern Dilemma 

Sir:—Out here in the Midwest, the oil 
rationing has everybody sort of hot and 
bothered. There are ludicrous arguments 
with village grocers and oil men. People 
can’t tell their different stamps apart. 
Why don’t the ration boards write on 
each stamp sheet: furnace; hot water sys- 
tem; chicken brooder; cook stove, ete.? 
It is necessary to make one to four trips 
to ration boards, round trip 16 miles, in 
order to get oil stamps straightened out. 

Women who raised 500 chickens last 
year are not going to raise any this year 
because ration boards refused them 
brooder and incubator stove oil, telling 
them to come for their stamps when they 
get their chickens. This is silly, since they 
can’t get chickens without incubating and 
brooding stoves. I hope that somebody 
can help us befuddled folk. 
Clark’s Hill, Ind. A. A. 


~ * * 


Franchise for 18-Year-Olds? 
Sir:—There is apparently a definite and 
growing feeling of resentment among the 
young people of draft age from 18 to 21, 
who are undoubtedly justified in their at- 
titude that, if they are old enough to 
fight, they are certainly old enough to vote. 
I can say from personal experience and 
contact with many such youngsters that 
this attitude is increasing and it is my 
opinion that there should be legislation 
immediately introduced toward legalizing 
the voting age, beginning at 18. 
Countless thousands are in sympathy 
with this movement and realize that some- 
thing should be done immediately to avoid 
growing and rightful resentment. 
Baltimore, Md. Jacos W. Scuer. 


a * * 


Farmers Vs. Labor 

Sir:—The Government has announced 
the food production goal for 1943; in ef- 
fect has asked the farmer to work 70 or 
80 hours a week without overtime pay. 
As we farmers are a loyal and patriotic 
class, we will do it without striking, but 
why all this coddling of labor? 

Never a week goes by that thousands 
of men in vital industries are not out on 
strike, but no new labor laws are neces- 
sary. How long will the public tolerate 
this attitude of organized labor? 


Westover, Md. S. F. B. 
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New Life 
for Old Stockings! 



















*9 ° 'What.do you mean by new 
life, Whitey ? 


« “Well, Blackie, every old 
jie stocking collected by the 
Government starts life 


over again—as vital 
war material! “’ 


@ The War Production Board wants 
your old stockings. Now! Imme- 
diately! The silks and nylons will 
be reclaimed and used in the war 
effort. Have your old stockings 
laundered, then send them to your 
local salvage collector. Sock the 


EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 
Axis with your stockings! 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
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A United States of Europe? . . . Restricted Powers 
. . . OPA’s Hold on Food Rationing 


Of Mr. Lehman 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, 
favors a minimum of talk about the 
part this country intends to play in 
remaking the world. Mr. Hull is con- 
cerned lest official speeches telling of 
postwar American altruism will cause 
Congress to balk at renewing power to 
negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt insists that Rus- 
sia must have first call on Lend-Lease 
material in recognition of what that 
nation has done to defeat Germany. 
When officials tried to sell the Rus- 
sians on the advantages of taking oleo- 
margarine in place of butter, the ques- 
tion was asked why, in the light of 
those advantages, this country didn’t 
part with the butter and keep the oleo- 
margarine. Russia got the butter. 


se @ 


Paul McNutt, as Manpower Commis- 
sioner, is carrying on a one-man cam- 
paign to force the military services to 
revise downward their demand for 
men. Mr. McNutt is getting strong 
support in Congress for his idea, but 
not at the White House. 


x * * 


Robert Murphy, as a representative of 
the State Department, is making the 
decisions that govern this country’s re- 
lationship with French officials in 
North Africa. U.S. Lieut. Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower has little time for, or little 
interest in, political decisions. His is a 
military problem. 


x** 


James Byrnes has decided against 
Food Administrator Claude Wickard 
in his request to center all policy mat- 
ters affecting food rationing in Mr. 
Wickard’s organization. Food ration- 
ing will continue to be in the hands of 
Prentiss Brown’s price-control admin- 
istration. 


x * * 


Doubt is growing about the powers and 
the scope of activities that will center 
in New York’s former Governor Her- 
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bert Lehman as Administrator of For- 
eign War Relief. Governor Lehman is 
subject to State Department direction 
on one side and is at the mercy of 
the Food Administration and the 
Army and Navy on the other. The 
Arabs in North Africa are reported to 
be disturbed by the lack of free food 
that they expected from Americans. 


x * * 


Mrs. Roosevelt is likely in 1943 to get 
the land army of women that she pro- 
moted in 1942. These women would be 
trained for farm work and would be 
sent to areas of farm labor shortages. 


x * * 


Mr. Wickard, as Food Administrator, 
continues to move in slow motion with 
plans to organize American farmers 
for maximum food production. 


xx 


It remained for Postmaster General 
Frank Walker to give voice to an im- 
portant Administration viewpoint on 
foreign policy. He expressed himself as 
opposed to any long cooling-off period 
before any permanent peace agree- 
ments after the war. Herbert Hoover 
and others had come out for such a 
period. Word has it that Mr. Walker 
spoke with White House approval. 


x * * 


More and more inside comment of in- 
formed officials is to the effect that a 
United States of Europe, in some 
form, may be necessary after the war 
to replace the old balance-of-power 
arrangements. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt is increasingly con- 
cerned by the steady rise in retail 
prices of food. He is being told that 
this rise is a warning of new wage de- 
mands from labor. 


* @ @ 


If the American people could know 
the number and tonnage of tankers 
being sunk by German submarines 
they wouldn’t be surprised at the 
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drastic fuel oil and gasoline rationing 
in the East. Instead, they might be 
shocked at the size of losses. 


xx 


James Byrnes is being talked of as 
head of a super agency that may be 
set up to represent the interests of 
civilians now that the country is about 
converted to war. At present there js 
no single spokesman for civilians in 
arguments with the military forces 
over division of available food and 
other materials. Pressure is growing to 
set up Mr. Byrnes in that role. ] 


ee 2 ¢@ 


The White House keeps the fourth- 
term issue in a very fluid state, just as 
it kept the third-term issue in 1939. No 
doors are being closed and neither is 
encouragement being given. 


x * * 


As many as 300,000 Mexican workers 
and other thousands from Puerto Rico 
probably will be brought into this 
country for training and service as 
farm workers. These workers would 
live in camps and would be transport- 
ed to work under supervision in areas 
of labor shortage. 


x* 


Administration officials are paying 
more attention to rumors that South- 
ern Democrats are planning to take 
independent action in 1944, either to 
nominate the Republican candidate 
on their own ticket, or to nominate , 
their own man and throw the election 
into the House of Representatives. 


x* 


The backstage fight for authority be- 
tween Vice President Wallace and 
Commerce Secretary Jones has come 
into the open. Mr. Jones succeeded in 
wresting control of foreign rubber 
buying from Mr. Wallace’s Board of 
Economic Warfare, but the Vice Pres- 
ident countered by taking away Mr. 
Jones’s power over other buying. In- 
siders think that the struggle still is 
far from ended. 
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Call it hightning 7 
=- SAW THE PILOTS 


Nosopy had time to name this Lockheed 
fighter plane when it was born. They just 
called it by a number, P-38. 

Then the pilots sent it climbing over 
eight miles straight toward the stratosphere, 
up where even the highest-flying bombers 
couldn’t go. They brought it screaming down 
out of the clouds like forked vengeance. They 
jammed down the throttle and it flew faster 
than any fighter ever flew before. They pressed 
the trigger-button and saw how concentrated 
fire-power from its cannons and machine 
guns could rip apart anything on wings—and 
there was only one name for it: Lightning 

So that's its name, a name it earned 
from British and American pilots alike, a 
name to watch: Lockheed Lightning. Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation ... Vega Aircraft 
Corporation... Burbank, California. 
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FOR MILDNESS anp TASTE ~~ | 
Here’s a combination you can't ; o> ~ q 
beat... the right combination of the world’s best Cex Wd 
Be, 


cigarette tobaccos. That’s why Chesterfields give > 


you real MILDNESS and BETTER TASTE and that’s Wo4 ‘e ep 


what the real pleasure of smoking adds up to. 7&5 


For everything you want in a cigarette, 


smoke Chesterfield . . . : 
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